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IMPRISONED AT ANDERSONVILLE: 
THE DIARY OF ALBERT HARRY SHATZEL. 
MAY 5. 1864 — SEPTEMBER 12, 1864 


EDITED BY DONALD F. DANKER 


interest of the American citizen as have few other 

events in the history of our nation. The interest has 
not lessened with the passage of time but continues to exist 
and even to expand. Recent years have seen an increase 
in the number of publications on the subject, and numerous 
motion pictures and television plays have had Civil War 
settings. 


T HE story of the American Civil War has held the 


The passage of years has added elements of romance 
and glamour to the war which are perhaps undeserved. 
One aspect of the conflict, however, is devoid of any glam- 
our or glory, and that is the story of the Civil War prisons. 
The war developed into a struggle that dwarfed those in 
which the United States previously had been engaged. 
The system of exchange and parole of prisoners that had 





Dr. Donald F. Danker, a frequent contributor to this 
| is archivist of the Nebraska State Historical 
ociety. 
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been a part of the customs of warfare between nations 
broke down under the stresses of this large-scale conflict. 
Huge numbers of men were captured by both sides. The 
Confederates held about 195,000 Union soldiers and the 
United States held about 215,000 Confederate soldiers.’ 


The Civil War prisons were a controversial subject 
and to some extent still are.2 The most notorious of them 
was the Confederate prison at Anderson, Georgia. Its 
official name was Camp Sumter, but it was widely known 
as Andersonville. The first prisoners arrived at Anderson- 
ville on February 27, 1864, and the prison continued in 
operation until the end of the war although most of the 
men were removed in September 1864. 


The conditions at Andersonville were such that over 
12,912 prisoners died there, most of the deaths occurring 
during the summer of 1864. The story of Andersonville 
prison was the most widely known horror tale of the Civil 
War. The trial, conviction, and execution of Captain Henry 
Wirz who had been in charge of the stockade at the prison 
helped to publicize the place. After the war many ex-inmates 
published their memoirs, most of which described condi- 
tions in the prison pen in vivid prose.® The story of Ander- 
sonville prison was a factor in the “bloody shirt” era of 
American history when the memory of the war was a potent 
force in our national life. Students of American history 
may still be in disagreement as to where the blame for 
Andersonville should fall and as to the authenticity of the 


1Randall, J. G., The Civil War and Reconstruction (Boston, 
1937) pp. 438-439. 

2See William B. Hesseltine, “Andersonville Revisited,” Georgia 
Review (Spring, 1956) which offers criticism of the Pulitzer Prize 
8) novel by MacKinley Kantor, Andersonville (New York, 
1955). 

SWilliam B. Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons, A Study in War 
a (Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1930), pp. 
135, 237. 

4There are 12,912 graves in the National Cemetery at Ander- 
sonville. During August 1864 nearly three thousand men are re- 
ported to have died. (Ibid., p. 441.) 

5See the bibliographies in Kantor, op. cit., and Hesseltine, op. cit. 
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charges leveled against Confederate authorities by the 
prisoners of war and the national government. Almost all 
would agree, however, that at Andersonville prison in the 
summer of 1864 thousands of American soldiers were 
subjected to an ordeal of privation and suffering to 
a degree seldom equalled in our history. The question as to 
whether or not the ordeal was due to the incompetency or 
cruelty of individuals or to the inherent barbarity of war 
may never be determined. However, Andersonville prison 
was an unlovely reality, and the fact of its existence and 
the experience of its inmates are an authentic part of the 
history of the Civil War. 


One of the prisoners at Andersonville was twenty-one- 
year-old Private Albert Harry Shatzel, Company A, First 
Vermont Cavalry. Shatzel was captured in Virginia on 
May 5, 1864 in the opening phases of the Battle of the 
Wilderness.* He entered the prison at Andersonville on May 
22, 1864 and remained there until September 12, 1864. He 
was released from Confederate custody on December 11, 
1864. Shatzel had begun keeping a diary on February 17, 
1864 and continued it during and after his captivity. The 
last entry is for December 31, 1864. 


Shatzel came to Nebraska, probably in 1878 or 1879. 
He is listed in the Nebraska State Census for 1879 as a 
farmer in Lancaster Precinct, Lancaster County, with a 
wife, Nettie, and a son, Floyd. His son, aged 19 months, 
had been born in Michigan as had his wife. Shatzel’s birth- 
place was in the state of New York; the fly leaf of the 
diary lists his address as Keesville, Essex County, New 
York. The federal census of June 1880 listed him as a 
farmer in Little Salt Precinct, Lancaster County. He had 
left this farm by 1887, for his name appears in the city 
directories of Lincoln, Nebraska from 1887 until 1900. He 
is listed with a variety of occupations including those of 


8Revised Roster of Vermont Volunteers and Lists of Vermonters 
Who Served in the Army and Navy of the United States During 
the War of the Rebellion, 1861-1866 (Montpelier, 1892), p. 226. 
Shatzel used the given name Harry in referring to himself. 
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farmer, clerk, billiards (operator), agent, fireman, engineer 
and inspector. The register book of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Lincoln contains the information that Harry Al- 
bert Shatzel, adult, was baptized on December 27, 1891. 
His name does not appear in the records of the Grand 
Army of the Republic in Nebraska; however, in 1900 he 
attended a reunion of New England veterans held in Lin- 
coln.? In 1890 he reported to the federal census taker that 
he had been a prisoner at Andersonville and that he 
suffered from chronic diarrhea contracted during the war.* 


He moved to Omaha about 1900 and was listed in the 
city directories there from 1901 until 1908 as an inspector 
for the Bureau of Animal Industry. He died of apoplexy on 
April 1, 1908 in Omaha at the age of sixty-five. He was 
survived by his wife.* The diary has been in the holdings 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society since 1908. The 
entries from Shatzel’s capture on May 5 until his release 
from Andersonville on September 17, 1864 have been re- 
produced below. The original spelling and punctuation 
have been retained. 


Camp in the Wilderness 
Thurs May 5th /64 


Very warm & pleasant 3 A.M. the Cav’! is all ordered out 
again expect.we will have a hot time to day the Cav’! are 
in advance Gregs Div’® has the extreme Left ours in the 
center & Talbot [sic]'' on the right 4 a.m. here we go 


TRoster of New England Saldiers and Sailors in Nebraska, 
Ms., Nebraska State Historical Society. 

81890 Census Population Schedules, Nebraska, Special Schedule 
—Surviving Soldiers, Sailors and Marines and Widows, Ms., 
microfilm copy, Nebraska State Historical Society. 

®*Records of the Omaha-Douglas County Health Department, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

10Brigadier General David McMurtie Gregg commanded the 
Second Cavalry Division of the Army of the Potomac during the 
Wilderness Campaign. (Dictionary of American Biography, VII 
[New York, 1943], p. 596.) 

11Brigadier General Alfred Thomas Archimedes Torbert, com- 
mander of the First Cavalry Division, supported Gregg’s division. 
(Ibid, XVIII, 598, and Robert Underwood Johnson and Clarence 
Clough Buel [eds.], Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, Vol. IV, 
Part 1 [New York, 1888], p. 188.) 
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again—On the Battle field— Left the Plank road some 5 
miles to our Right & came out on the Cats Harpen Road 
{sic]?2 & followed that paralel with the P. R.4* 7 A.M. 
the A Guard took a Lot of Prisoners & we halted & rested 
an hour then resumed our march % a mile & found the 
Rebes in force Our Regt were ordered out on the Schermish 
line on foot had a tough old fight & at first we drove 
them some 4 miles then they brought their Infantry up & 
drove us back & some 25 of the diferent Regt’s trid to 
ralliie & we were cut off & taken & Robed of every 
dam thing we had & took our Grub & then they marched 
us some ten miles & halted they gave us a few hard tack 
& Left us to sleep the best we could with not even a Blanket 
to cover us & it is a bitter cold night 11 P.M. there has 
50 more from diferent Regts came in Poor devils its a 
long time before we get out of this 


On the Road 
Fri May 6th /64 


Very pleasant here we are Prisoners of War & our Boys 
fighting not 5 miles from here 6 A.M. here we go fall in 
Yanks they are going to take us to Orange C. H.'* where 
we take the cars for Richmond 9 A.M. we came on some 5 
miles halted & took a rest & got som watter the fighting 
is going on very rapid & we passed some 2000 wounded 
Rebs on the Road but there is no prisoners only our croud 
111 men & 4 officers quite a croud 4 P.M. arrived at 
Orange C. H. tired foot sore and very hungry for grub 
is scarce in the corn fed states 


Orange Court House 
Sat May 7th /64 


3 A.M. the Johnys called us up & we marched down to the 
Depot & took the cars for Gordonsvill"® 7 A.M. arived in 
that famous City where we left the Cars they had to go 
back after Wounded for old Grant is giving them fits there 


12The Catharpin Road lay approximately five miles southwest of 
the Plank Road in Spotsylvania County, Virginia. (Atlas to Accom- 
pany the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
[ Washington, 1891-1895], Map 1, Plate LXXXI.) 

13Plank Road. (Ibid.) 

14QOrange Court House is the county seat of Orange County, 
Virginia. (Jbid.) 

15Gordonsville, Orange County, Virginia. 
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is some 500 of us Boys here & aney amount of Officers the 
Cav’! were all taken out one side & our names red off & 
the Infantry were Left behind & the cav’l were all taken to 
a House & seached & every thing taken that was worth a 
cent then they got us in Line & we had to Lay in the hot 
sun where we lay until 3 oclock P.M. then they got in 
Line & marched over to the Depot & lay there in the sun 
until dark then we had to Lay out until 2 A.M. then the 
Rebs tell us we are to go to Lynchburg. dark news came 
here that Gen’l Lee led a charge against our Troops & 
drove them back to the River & captured 400 of our men 
& 2 Brig’d Generals poor Boys tough old trip for them. 


Gordonsvill Va 
Sunday May 8th /64 


Very warm & we are laying here in the hot sun yet & 
there has some 150 more Prisoners joined our squad Last 
night & Gen’ls Shalor & Semore"* of the 6th Corps Morning 
News came in that the Rebs are cut off from Richmond 
at every point & the cars are going to Richmond every hour 
past here & they are loaded with wounded 10 A.M. the 
Rebs got all of the Officers & wounded men on the cars 
& the rest of us are to go to Lynchburg 3 P.M. all of the 
Prisoners took the Cars & Left the gay old city of Gordons- 
vill & here we are no grub & dam near starved 5 P.M. the 
Cars broke down & we lay on the track some 4 or five 
hours before we could get off & they had to dump off 3 
cars & left 150 men near Sharlotsvill & they packed 50 of us 
in a Box car & shut the doors & we came very near going 
up the whole party there wasn’t a breath of fresh air to 
be had for Love or money & no water. 


Lynchburgh Mon May 9th 


4 A.M. arived in the City of Linchburg & Left the cars 
& went some 2 miles south of the city & joined some 900 
more of our Prisoners in a deep Reviene beyound the River 
we were divided off in squads of 100 men each & Left 
in care of a Serg’t & some 300 Rebel guards 4 P.M. we 
drew our Rashions they consist of 5 very small hard tack 
& 1/3 of a pound of Bacon for 2 days tough but better 
than none 


16Brigadier General Alexander Shaler and Brigadier General 
Truman Seymour were captured on May 6, 1864. (Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War, loc. cit., p. 162.) 
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Lynchburg Tues May 10th /64 


Very warm here we lay in the hot sun & no cover or 
shade to get into 8 A.M. the Rebs have got cannon placed 
all around to bear on the Prisoners the cause of it is 
some of the Rebs threw a stone & hit one of our men on 
the head & came very near killing him & we were all 
going to charge the Rebs but did not & this morning we 
found our Camp surrounded by artillery & some 500 Rebel 
Citizens guarding us there is no soldiers here 2 P.M. there 
has 648 more Prisoners come in 4 P.M. the wind blowes 
very hard & it is very cloudy & we are going to have a 
hard night of it & we have no cover God help us if it 
rains to night 9 P.M. It rained just enough to wet us 
through then stoped 


Wens May llth /64 


Warm & pleasant there is nothing new here this morning 
10 A.M. there was some 50 ladies came over from the city 
to see the Yankees some of them were very fine ladies & 
some of them were very rough I think for Ladies they 
stoped here some 2 hours then Left 1 P.M. 1100 of us 
Prisoners were orderd out & they got us in Line & marched 
us down to the Depot where we lay until 3 P.M. then they 
packed 50 of us in each car & we started on our way to 
Danvill came on some 5 miles and it comenced raining very 
hard and they made all of us boys in our car get on the 
top of the car & the Rebel guard took the Inside cuss such 
luck as this we rode on the top of the cars until dark then 
they stoped at Burksville Junction’? & put all of us in the 
cars & the cars were so full we had to stand up all night 
& we are so weak from hunger can hardley see or stand. 


Hd Qr’s on the R.R. 


Thurs May 12th 


Very warm & it rains very hard 6 A.M. there has a train 
came in with some 1200 Paroled Rebs on it from Washing- 
ton 7 A.M. we got % of a lb of Bacon to eat & no Bread 
& here we are nearley starved & nothing but pork to eat 
8 P.M. the train stoped some 20 miles from Danvill & they 
put us all in the cars & shut the Doors and there we lay 
until daylight 


17Burkeville is a town in Nottoway County, Virginia. 
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Danvill Va. 
Friday May 13th /64 


Very warm 9 A.M. here we lay in the cars & we have bin 
Prisoners 9 days & all we have had is 3 days Rashions & 
the whole party is about starved god help the Prisoner 1 
P.M. arived in Danvill after a ride of 3 days & two nights 
& the whole party are nearley starved we got off the cars 
& stood in the street 2 hours then they marched us down 
to the lower part of the city some 50 rods from the River 
& put us in a Large Brick Building 3 stories high & they 
put 250 of us on each floor & we were divided off in squads 
of 20 each & then we got our Rashions they consist of a 
pail of Rice soup % lbs of Bacon % loaf of Meal Bread 
made of Watter & meal with no salt or grease" 


Danville Va 
Sat May 14th /64 


Its very hot in here just now for we are packed very clost 
Rules of the establishment first Roole call 2d sweeap out 
3d get watter from the River 4th schermish for Boddy 
Lice 5th make spoons for soup 6th forward for a wash 
7th fall in for Grub & comfort 8th fall in for soup. P.M. 
it rained enough to lay the dust & make it pleasant. 


Sunday May 15th /64 


Warm & pleasant 7 A.M. fell in for Roolcall 9 A.M. the 
citizens of this place all meet here in front of our prison 
& got their Arms & Rashions their rashions consisted of 
2 qrts of meal & % lb of Bacon then they got in Line & 
all marched up to the Depot where they take the cars for 
Richmond every citizen & soldier that can be mustered is 
being sent to Richmond the Report here is that Buttlers 
forces hold Petersburgh & the Rebs are shoving every thing 
they have got forward to save their Capital & they are 
Leaving barely enough to guard us Prisoners they are not 
fit for the field go in Johney this is your Last chance Eve- 
ning, the Major com’dg the Prison came up & he says 


18The military prison at Danville, Virginia consisted of several 
warehouses situated around an open square. It was due to the in- 
adequacy of the accommodations at Danville that the prison at And- 
is0i31.) was established. (Hesseltine, “Civil War Prisons,” pp. 
1 a 
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that we Leave here to morrow for Americus, Ga. he says we 
have got to foot it some 10 miles to the cars 7 P.M. spent 
the day in reading over my old Letters Rec’d from time 
to time from Alexandria & New York from absent friends. 


Danvill Prison Mon May 16th 


Warm but cloudy Part of the Prisoners left here this morn- 
ing for Georgia they have bin here since last July they 
were a happy lot of Boys as I have seen since the days of 
Old'® 3 P.M. the Surgon in charge of the Prison came in 
& took all of the Wounded to the Hospital & all of us 
Prisoners expect to leave here to morrow 5 P.M. there was 
a little excitement here for a spell one of the Boys stuck 
his Head out of the window & the Guard fired at him but 
failed for once in his Hellish plan & the Ball lodged in a 
Beam a foot from his head such is Life in a Southern 
Prison. 


Tues May 17th /64 


4 A.M. the Major in Com’d of the Prison came up & 
gave us our choice to stay here or go to Georgia & we all 
said Georgia so we got a loaf of Corn Bread & started went 
up to the Depot & took the cars they put 50 of us in each 
car & lay some 2 hours & then left the famous city of 
Danvill 9 A.M. Struck the New Railroad Built by the Con- 
federate Government it is called the Piedmont R.R. it is 
direct for south carolina & Georgia we came some 30 miles 
then we had to foot it 3 miles for the road is not finished 
yet but they are hurrying it as fast as possible*® 5 P.M. 


19The reason that the prisoners were happy to leave Danville 
may be explained in part by the wording of a petition for the removal 
of the prison signed by fifty-three Danville citizens on January 27, 
1864 and forwarded to James A. Seddon, Secretary of War of the 
Confederate States: 

The stench arising from the C. S. prisons in this place, 

and in which there are some 4,000 Yankee prisoners confined, 

many of them suffering from small pox and other virulent 

diseases, is so extremely offensive to the neighborhood in 

which we respectively reside as to not only subject us and 

our families to the greatest degree of annoyance, but, as we 

are informed by our physician, to render it almost certain 

that the most fearful and fatal diseases must soon be brought 


upon us. 
(The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies, Series II, Volume VI, p. 890.) 
20This railroad was the major project of Confederate railroad 
construction. Connection between Danville, Virginia and Greensboro, 
North Carolina was made on May 20, 1864. (Charles W. Ramsdell, 
“The Confederate Government and the Railroads,” The American 
Historical Review, XXII [July 1917], pp. 801-802.) 
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we arived at Log stashion where we burnt some Bread 
& made some coffee & it was splendid after eating & 
drinking what we had we lay down & took a rest & it 
rained like the devil & we all got wet to the hide 7 P.M. 
there was one Train of cars came & took part of the Boys 
& left We expect our Train. here every minit to take us 
on to the next Brick Hell some where in Dixie the Train 
we expected did not come & we had to Lay out all night. 


Gilford Stashion, N.C. 
Wens May 18th /64 


Warm & pleasant there is a train here but we cant go 
until they are unloaded they were loaded with Corn Oats 
& meal it is going to Richmond for the Troops. 9 A.M. 
the train ran up & they loaded us on the Train they put 
50 of us on each car we came on some 40 miles to Greens- 
burough N.C. it is a very large place in former times it 
contained some 40000 Inhabitants we stoped 1 hour then 
came on to High Point stashion a very fine Place & all 
of the stor houses were filled with Cotton & Corn, the 
staff of life & there is some as Beautiful Residences as I 
ever saw in my life & maney is the Union man here if it 
wasn’t for the strict watch that is kept on them The 
Train stoped at Thomasvill for Wood and watter a fine 
little Town-Adkin River, N.C.—6 P.M. arived in the city 
of Salsbury when we came into town there was some 1500 
Rebel Troops at the Depot on their way to Richmond the 
train stoped some 2 hours got wood Watter & 1 days 
rashion it consisted of 10 ounces of Rye Bread 10 P.M. the 
Train arived at the Village of Sharlott where they took 
us off of the Train & camped in the woods had bin in 
camp some 2 hours when we drew a qrt of Flour & 4 ounces 
of Bacon & we set up all night & cooked our flour every 
man was to work mixing and Bakeing in the ashes & it 
was a gay old night as I have seen since I was a Prisoner. 


Sharlot N.C. 
Thurs May 19th /64 


Warm & Pleasant this morning 8 A.M. we have just 
finished our Bakeing and Breakfast & had a wash & are 
feealing very gay for Prisoners 9 A.M. the Boys have all 
Bin schermishing & I must try my hand at it I caught 30 
of the Graybacks on my clothes 3 P.M. we got in line & 
went down to the cars & got aboard & Lay some time on 
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the cars waiting for the Engine to come & take us on to 
Georgia 5 P.M. the engine came up & we started when we 
passed through the Town of Charlot every House had a 
Rebel Flag flying & the Ladies all flocked to the Road to 
see us pass & they all had a hard word for us & maney 
of them shook their Delicate little fists at us poor Weak 
Children of the World 6 P.M. we crossed the Catauba 
River into South Carolina & Halted 1 hour for Wood & 
watter & we came on & traveled all night. 


Columbia, S. Carolina 
Frid May 20th 


Very warm 6 A.M. we changed cars & had a wash & a 
Little of the staff of Life & we are feeling very gay we 
Lay at Columbia SC from 6 A.M. until 1 P.M. when we 
resumed our Journey 3 P.M. we stoped for Wood & watter 
& we got half Rashions of Bread & Meat came on & halted 
at Kingsvill where the Railroad Branches off to Charleston 
City, S.C. we traveled all night & arived in the City of 
Augusta, Georgia. 


Augusta, Sat May 21st 64 


5 A.M. we got off of the cars & got in Line & marched out 
in a field & lay a spell the Capt says we are to change cars 
& draw Rashions there is a very Large No of Soldiers here 
& they are all going north to Richmond Va. every Stashion 
we came to has aney quantiety of Corn & Cotton Piled up 
& at the Depot here there is thousands of Bags of Corn & 
Bales of Cotton here piled up out doores 10 A.M. this morn- 
ing’s papers says that the Rebel Gen’] Johnson lost 4000 men 
& 40 pieces of Artillery near Spotsilvania C. H. Va. on the 
15th big thing on Johnson % past 10 we were got in Line 
& counted off & 50 men put in each car then we were 
turned over to the city Guard & they use us more like cattle 
than men god help us if we have to stay in their hands 
long here we lay packed like cattle in a pen & only one 
door open & we are nearly dead with the heat we lay in 
the cars until 3 P.M. when we started the car doors were 
shut & we had no air for we are under the Malishia & their 
ages range from 10 to 75 years & they are the Dambdst 
set of men I ever have had the Luck to fall in with yet?" 


21In 1864 the Confederacy needed its most effective soldiers on 
the battle fronts. The guarding of prisoners, in large part, was the 
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Anderson, Ga. 
Sunday May 22d 


It is a beautiful morning the sun shines bright the Birds 
are singing & every thing gay except the poor Boys shut 
up here in the cars we set packed here all night & the 
Train ran through to the City of Macon, 180 miles we made 
the city at 6 A.M. & the Guard are so strict we cant leave 
the cars for aney purpose whatever God help the Prisoner 
when they fall into the hands of the Malishia 8 A.M. arived 
in Portvalley [sic]?* & stoped for Wood & watter 10 A.M. 
arived at the Depot Hdqrs. of Yankee Prisoners & such a 
place I havent had the honor to see before they are Camped 
in an open field in a hollow where there isn’t a breath of 
air stiring there is some 35000 prisoners here & god help 
them. While we are waiting to go in there was 3 Loads of 
sick taken out & the Boys here tell us they carrey from 25 
to 30 dead men every day out of hear & since the day 1 
was Born I never saw such misery as there is here men 
from every state in the union 3 P.M. there was some 15 
of our Regt came up to see us boys they have bin prisoners 
10 months, & they are a hard looking Lot of Boys for they 
cant get aney soap or aney thing else to wash their clothes 
with & they say they would give all they posess to be free 
once more. 


Mon May 23d 
Andersonvill Geor. 


It’s terible hot here in the sand & the stench that arises 
from the filth in here is enough to sufficate aney comon 
man 9 A.M. I went out & took a view of the camp & 
Prisoners & I dont think there ever was sutch misery on 
gods earth before there is aney quantity of men here that 
hasn’t even a rag to cover their nakedness with & they 
are a hard lot of men as ever lived & they have got some 
50 or 60 negro Soldiers & they are put in the Same place 
with us & there never was sutch misery as they have to 


task of reserve units. Brigadier General John Winder, com- 
mander of the Andersonville prison, described the Georgia Reserves 
as “very raw troops . badly armed tp worse disciplined .. .” 
(Official Records, Series II, Volume VII, p. 410.) Captain W. M. 
Hammond, Assistant Adjutant-General, Cc. S. A., described them as 
“poorly instructed and without discipline.” (Jbid., p. 392.) 

22Fort Valley, Peach County, Georgia. 
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pass through®* they are allowed no priviages whatever 
there is a Lot of men come in & take out the Dead maney 
is the man that goes to sleep & never wakes up again they 
carrey from 25 to 30 dead out every day they carrey them 
out & put them in a hole & put a Board over them & cover 
them up the Rashions consist of Corn Bread & Bacon the 
sun is so hot I cant write aney more & there is no man 
living that can tell the misery a man can go through until 
he trys it evening the Boys are all skirmishing for Lice & 
as they are finding them very plenty I think I had better 
try my Luck 6 P.M. Drew Rashions for our squad Nara- 
more Chapin Badger McCune & myself a very gay Lot of 
Boys** 


Prison Camp Sumpter 
Tues May 24th 


Very warm 3 A.M. Tru Chas. & I went down to the Brook 
& had a wash 8 A.M. there was some 300 new Prisoners 
came in from Danvill they report our forces are on the 
Advance. everything is very quiet here this morning 10 
A.M. there has a new lot of Prisoners just arived & they 
bring the news that Richmond is taken** & our Army are 


23John McElroy, former Andersonville inmate, described the 
treatment of Negro prisoners in his widely-read reminiscence of his 
prison experience. (John McElroy, Andersonville: A Story of Rebel 
Military Prisons [Toledo, 1879], p. 163.) 

24Only two of these five men survived their prison ordeal by 
more than a few months. The Revised Roster of Vermont Volunteers 
lists the following records for the men of Harry’s squad: 

“Naramore, Truman C., Corporal, Charlotte, Vermont, enlisted 
Sept. 28, 1861, mustered in Nov. 19, 1861; taken prisoner May 5, 
1864; par. Nov. 21, 1864; mustered out Feb. 16, 1865 (p. 223). 

“Chapin, Charles B., Williston, Vermont, enlisted August 18, 
1862, mustered in Sept. 29, 1862; Prom. Corp.; taken pris. May 5, 
1864; Par. Nov. 20, 1864; died Jan. 17, 1865 of disease (p. 261). 

“Badger, Dennison C., Derby, Vermont, enlisted Nov. 30, 1863, 
mustered in Dec. 3, 1863; taken prisoner May 5, 1864, and died at 
Florence, South Carolina, Nov. 1864 (p. 235). 

“McCune, John, Burlington, Vermont, enlisted Dec. 9, 1863, 
mustered in Dec. 16, 1863; taken prisoner May 5, 1864; par. Dec. 6, 
1864, and died on the cars in Charleston, S. C. the same day (p. 225). 

“Shatzel, Albert, Burlington, Vermont, enlisted Sept. 28, 1861, 
mustered in Nov. 19, 1861; taken prisoner April 1, 1863; par April 
7, 1863; captured again May 5, 1864; par. Dec. 11, 1864; mustered 
out Feb. 28, 1865” (p. 226). 

25This was one of the false rumors that regularly spread 
through the prison. Richmond did not fall to the Union forces until 
April 2, 1865. 
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still on the Advance driveing the Rebs in every quarter 
bulley for them. 


Wens May 25th /64 


Very pleasant it Rained very hard for half an hour last 
night & it seems like a new place this morning 8 A.M. us 
Boys got a spade & took off the top of the ground & it 
was alive with maggots where we Lay & the Boys say the 
ground is so all around here Hard but cant be helped there 
isn’t a Hog stye in the North aney nastier than this camp 
& the sick have no medical assistance whatever when they 
are sick they lay here & die like Dogs & are carried out 
& put in a hole & covered just deep enough to keep them 
from smeling bad god help the sick ones here 3 P.M. there 
has 800 more new Prisoners arived here from the Army 
of the Potomac & the Shanadoarh valley poor Boys they 
have found a hard hole here evening it Rained very hard 
for 2 hours then cleared off & its very pleasant now 


Thurs May 26 /64 


4 A.M. we had a fine shower & it has cleared off & is 
very pleasant 10 A.M. Chas** & I went down & had a 
wash got our grub then fell in for roolcall after then we 
went down to the Gate to see a lot of new prisoners come 
in they were taken on the 14th 


Fri May 27th /64 


Very warm got Breakfast had rollcall & washed up then 
we all had a skirmish the devil is to pay here this morning 
some of the old Prisoners made a Raid on the new prisoners 
& stole their Blankets & Rashions & the new fellowes 
pitched in & there was a Big fight & maney a poor cuss 
got his Head mashed with clubs or stones?’ 9 A.M. the 
Guard shot one of the Boys for sticking his head out under 
the Dead Line** cuss the conscripts it Looks as if a man 


26Charles B. Chapin. See Footnote 24. 

27There was an organized group of thieves known as the 
“raiders,” which preyed upon their fellow prisoners at Andersonville. 
(See Hesseltine, Civil War prisons, pp. 144-145; McElroy, op. cit., 
Chapter XXXIV.) 

28The deadline was a boundary marked by a wooden fence con- 
sisting of posts joined by a board nailed to their tops. It sat about 
fifteen feet within the stockade, and the prisoners were forbidden to 
go beyond it on pain of being shot by the guards. (See illustration, 
p. 102 and Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons, p. 144.) 
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was bound to loose his mess here if he dont die the Johneys 
will shoot him aney way 2 P.M. the Whole Rebel force got 
in line of Battle on the North side of the Prison & stood 
in Line until Dark the report here is that Gen. Sherman 
is on his way here to Libberate us poor devils & the Rebs 
are afraid that the Prisoners will make a break & get 
away & they are takeing every means in their Power to 
prevent it they were Reinforced by 3000 Troops Last 
night & a Battery of Artillery. 


Sat May 28th /64 


Very hot this morning 8 A.M. the Boys had another fight 
& some of them were badly hurt. 4 A.M. there was can- 
onadeing heard here quite plain Reported to be Gen. Sher- 
mans forces near Augusta 


Anderson 
Sun May 29th 


Cloudy & has the apperance of Rain 7 A.M. there was 
some 150 more Prisoners came in they were taken near 
Atlanta they bring the news that all Prisoners taken up 
to the 10th of May are to be exchanged on the Ist of July 
bulley for us?® 10 A.M. I got a Rebel Paper from one of 
the new Prisoners & it states our loss 100,000 and theirs 
25000 killed wounded & missing fail to see the point just 
now 3 P.M. there was some 1500 prisoners came in they 
Bring the news that our forces are whiping the Rebs at 
every point Evening Naramore found his Cousin among 
the Prisoners that came in he & his chum stoped with us 
for the night 


Monday May 30th /64 


Its very hot this morning 8 A.M. Chas & I went down 
to wash & on our way back we saw several men taken out 


29The possibility of exchange was a topic of utmost interest to 
the prisoners, and rumors on the subject were common in the stock- 
ade. It was felt by some Union officials that large scale exchange 
would benefit the Confederacy and no exchange of consequence to the 
Andersonville prisoners took place. William B. Hesseltine in a recent 
criticism of MacKinley Kantor’s novel stresses this point and states 
that the prisoners generally blamed their Confederate jailors for the 
suffering they were experiencing. He goes on to state, “Some, how- 
ever, correctly placed the ultimate blame on Secretary Stanton .. .” 
Harry Shatzel does not seem to have belonged to the latter group. 
(Hesseltine, “Andersonville Revisited,” p. 5.) 
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Dead & they looked very hard some of them had no clothes 
on to cover their nakedness poor Boys sutch are the ways 
of a southern Prison 3 P.M. there was 1040 Prisoners 
came in from the front they belong to Buttlers & Sher- 
mans forces they bring the news that our forces are 
driveing the Rebs as yet. 


Tues May 31st 


Very hot & here us 5 poor devils lay on the hot sand nearly 
dead with the heat & we expect the Lice will rallie on us 
& take the whole party for a Lunch for there isn’t enough 
of us for a meal there is a Rumor that we are going to be 
Paroled in a few days (cant see it) Evening there was a 
100 more prisoners came in they were taken in Floriday 
while on Picket 


Anderson Bull Pen Prison 
Wens June Ist 


Cloudy but very hot every thing is very quiet with the 
exception of now & then a tough old fight between some 
of the low class of Prisoners here 11 A.M. it Rained very 
very hard & we all got wet to the Hyde & every thing we 
had got wet & our Rashions of meal got so wet it needed 
no watter to make mush of it sincerely hope we will gei 
out of this Bull Pen before long 2 P.M. there was 250 more 
Prisoners came in from Saulsbury N.C. 7 P.M. our Squad 
got one pint of meal & 3 ounces of Bacon for a days 
Rashions god help us Prisoners for we have no wood nor 
Dishes to Cook in & we have concluded to send Home for 
a Cook & Reciet Book to see if there Isn’t some way of 
cooking without Dishes or wood 


Anderson Prison 
Thurs June 2nd /64 


Cloudy but very hot there was 6 of the Prisoners got away 
last night & the Rebs put the Hounds after them®® 9 A.M. 
one of the boys was passing by a tent & a fellow came out 


30In the war-crime trial of Henry Wirz, commander of the 
Andersonville stockade, in November 1865 one of the government’s 
specifications against him concerned the use of bloodhounds in the 
pursuit and capture of escaped prisoners. (Official Records, Series 
II, Volume VIII, pp. 786, 790.) 
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& struck him on the Head & killed him 3 P.M. Chas & I 
went down & had a wash 5 P.M. Drew Rashions of Meal 
& Bacon as usual & here we are nearly starved and no way 
to cook our Grub Evening there has bin some 30 dead men 
taken out of hear to day & the Average Deaths hear amount 
to 18 Daily hard but nevertheless true. 5 P.M. it comenced 
raining & it never raind harder than it did from 5 until 
11 P.M. then it stoped & us Boys Lay down & tryed to sleep 
but we were to wet & cold & gave it up as a bad Job. 


Fri. June 3d, /64 


Cloudy but very hot here we lay under the Blanket wet 
through & through 8 A.M. was taken sick & here I lay on 
the wet Ground Just about played out & nothing but meal & 
raw bacon to eat 2 P.M. there was some 500 more Prisoners 
came in from Danvill Va they were left there when we 
left on the 17th of May 4 P.M. it is clouding up again & 
we have got to have another wet night of it God help us 
poor devils that are short of Tents Evening am feeling 
mighty hard up for a Prisoner 9 P.M. it Rains very hard 


Sat June 4th /64 


It mighty dark this morning & I expect we will have an- 
other old Georgia shower where the watter falls by the 
pail full here she comes & I must lay by this Book & Lay 
down for standing up is played out with me for a day or 
2 to come I reckon 1 P.M. it has stoped raining but it 
thunders very hard in the S.W. & I expect we will get an- 
other soaker to night sincerely hope not for the whole 
croud are wet to the Hide now & all of our worldly posses- 
sions lay here soaking in the sand and watter here she 
comes again 4 P.M. there was 50 more Prisoners came in 
from Shermans Army they were taken on the 25th 


Anderson Bull Pen 
Sunday June 5th 


Cloudy & dark & has the apperance of another wet day 5 
A.M. the family went down & had a wash came back & here 
we lay waiting for Roll call this is as lonesom a morning 
as I have seen since I became a Prisoner we get nothing 
but corn meal & Bacon & we have nothing to cook in but 
a quart cup for 5 of us & it keeps one of us makeing mush 
all the time this is a very gay old life where you get your 
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mush for Breakfast mush for Dinner & mush for Supper 
& nary bit of salt 


Mon June 6th /64 


3 A.M. cloudy but very warm 5 A.M. Chas & I had a wash 
& a change of Woolen or Linnin & then we washed our 
Clothes we have no soap & they look about as bad as they 
did before we washed them cincerely hope we will leave 
here for U.S. Head quarters before a week from today the 
report is that 5000 are going to leave here this week hope 
it is so but fail to see it in that light 3 P.M. there is a big 
shower coming up & the Devil is to pay here for the Reb 
Capt came in & took all of our Extray blankets & here we 
lay Cuss this Dam military of the S.C. 4 P.M. we have had 
a splendid shower & it has cleared off & the sun has shone 
out very hot 5 P.M. I was down to the Brook & one of the 
Negro Soldiers Lay dead in the mud & watter & the Boys 
around say he had layed there all day in the hot sun god 
help the occupants of this Bull Pen 


Anderson Bull Pen 
Tues June 7th /64 


Its very hot hear & there isn’t a Breath of air stiring 9 
there was a Lot of the sick & wounded were put off & the 
report is that they are going into our Lines 2 P.M. there 
was 1100 more Prisoners came in from the Army of the 
Potomac they report Grant within 5 miles of Richmond & 
the day after their capture the canonadeing was terific & 
the Citizens in the City were flocking togather from all 
Parts of the city to the old Capitol they say they are 
bound to save the place or die Bulley for their spunk 3 P.M. 
there was a fellow next to our Tent died & some of the old 
Prisoners went through him Like a dose of salts before he 
had bin dead 5 minits miserable wretches hope to god I 
may never see sutch a case again 5 P.M. it thunders very 
heavy & looks as if we had got to get wet again to night 
god help the sick ones here it comes 


Anderson Bull Pen 
Wens June 8th 


Cloudy & cold our party are prety wet for it rained nearly 
all night among the Prisoners that came in Last night 
there was 50 Sailors they were taken on the Savanah River 
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8 A.M. I was down to wash & I found several of our Regt 
that came in last night 4 P.M. there was 300 more Prisoners 
came in they were from Shermans A. their report is favor- 
able for the Prisoners. 


Anderson Bull Pen 
Thurs June 9th 


the sun came up very hot & there isn’t aney air stiring 
inside of the stockade 12 M there was a thunder shower 
came up & it rained prety hard for an hour then stoped & 
it is pleasant 2 P.M. went over & visited Co. H boys* 


Fri June 10th /64 


the sun came up very hot, but there has a cool breeze sprung 
up & it is very pleasant now 8 A.M. our mess fixed over 
our shanty so it is a little better for our Health 4 P.M. it 
thunders very hard & by the Looks we will have a gay old 
Rain for to night with the mud & watter up to our eyes 
again 5 P.M. we got Cooked Rashions the cause of was 
our squad wouldnt take the required Oath to go out after 
wood for there is so maney geting away from here that 
we cant get out without takeing an oath not to run away 
but I fail to see the Oath this trip** 


Sat June llth /64 


the sun came up very hot & there isn’t a breath of air 
stiring 8 A.M. Jack got a Pint of Beans & gave a $1.00 
for them & we expect to have a gay old meal for once 3 
P.M. I went down to the gate & got the exact No. of 
Prisoners confined in the Bull Pen both Black & white & 
I found them to be 22330 & we are all Packed on a Ten 
Acer squar** there is 18 in the piece but 8 of it is taken 


31Eight members of Company H., First Regiment, Vermont 
Cavalry are reported to have died in Andersonville during the spring 
=a of 1864. (Revised Roster of Vermont Volunteers, pp. 
50-253. 

382An Ohio veteran who had been at Andersonville recalled that 
“Captain Wirz devised a kind of parole, or obligation, which the 
boys agreed to before going out to gather wood, wherein they agreed 
to make no attempt at escape, while foraging; but even this was - 
respected, and the plan was dropped after a short time.” (H. 
— Fourteen Months in Southern Prisons [Milwaukee, 1868), 
p. 126.) 

33Hesseltine places the area enclosed by the stockade at sixteen 
and one-half acres which was increased by ten acres in the latter 
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up for what is called the Dead Line & woe to the Yank 
that gets his Body inside of that Line for every Yank they 
shoot they get 30 days furlough** & they dont stop to let 
you get in far before Rip goes your new Jacket Evening 
there came a terific Blow & it Rained very hard & we all 
got wet to the hide 


Anderson 
Sun June 12th /64 


Cloudy & cool 9 A. M. Chas & I went down & had a wash 
& we went up & stoped a spell at Co. B’s Qr’s & one of 
them came in from the out side & he says we are to be 


part of June 1864. At the time the stockade was enlarged to twenty- 
six acres it enclosed twenty-six thousand prisoners. (Hesseltine, 
Civil War Prisons, pp. 135, 146.) 

84The rumor that the guards received a furlough for every 
prisoner they killed was current in the stockade. (Jbid., p. 144; Mc- 
Elroy, op. cit., p. 189.) There does not seem to be any evidence that 
the story was correct. Evidence, however, that some of the guards 
were quick to shoot may be found in a letter written on June 23, 
1864 by James E. Anderson, a private in the First Regiment of the 
Georgia Reserves to Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederate 


States. Private Anderson wrote as follows: 

Respected Sir: Being but a private in the ranks at this 
place consequently if I see anything to condemn (as I do) I 
have no power to correct it. Yet as a humane being and one 
that believes that we should “do as we would be done by” I 
proceed to inform you of some things that I know you are 
ignorant of, and in the first place I will say I have no cause 
to love the Yankees . . yet I think that prisoners should 
have some showing. Inside our prison walls all around is a 
space about twelve feet wide, called the “dead line.” If a 
prisoner crosses that line the sentinels are ordered to shoot 
him. Now, we have many thoughtless boys here who think the 

of a Yankee w make them great men. As a con- 
sequence every day or two there are prisoners shot .. . The 
sentry, of course, says he was across the deadline when he 
shot him. He is told he did exactly right and is a good sentry. 
Last Sabbath there were two shot in their tents at one 
shot . _ . Night before last there was one shot near me (I 
being on guard). The sentry said that the Yankee made one 
step across the line to avoid a mud hole . . . I make this 
statement to you knowing you to be a soldier, statesman and 
christian, that if possible you may correct such things, 
together with many others that exist here . . . I shall put my 
name to this, believing that you will not let the officer over 

me see it, otherwise I would suffer, most probably. 

Yours most respectfully, 
James E. Anderson 

P.S.—Please excuse pencil 


The letter was forwarded at the direction of President Davis 
to the Secretary of War and from his office to General Winder, 
the commander of Andersonville prison. (Official Records, Series 
II, Volume VII, pp. 403-404.) 
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Paroled by the 15th of the month & I guess there is some 
truth in it for there is no sick to go out this morning they 
are to be examined & the sickest ones go first Bulley for 
them 5 P.M. we got the smalest Rashions to Night we 
ever got yet it consisted of a % pint of Boild Rice no meat 
or Bread or meal to go with it god help us if we have to 
come to this we will all starve in a week 7 P.M. it rains 
very hard 9 P.M. there was some 50 prisoners came in from 
Sherman’s A. 


Mon June 13th 


It has rained all night & it still continues to rain very hard 
the mess here are wet cold & we are nearly gone up for 
the want of a little grub. Goodbye Confederecy all kind of 
Bread stuff & meat are gone & there is nothing to feed 
us on But Rice god help us 3 P.M. went over to see Co. 
B. Boys & while there there was some 49 dead carried out 
& they say there are 25 more to go. the cold & Rain we 
had last night killed them maney is the poor Boy here that 
hasn’t a rag to cover their Nakedness. God Help sutch 
missery its more than words can express 5 P.M. there has 
bin a very sudden change in the weather in the last 6 hours 
it is as cold here now as it is in Va in the middle of 
January & the poor fellowes that have no cover are freez- 
ing to death so they say by the Dozens if there ever was a 
Hell upon earth this Bull Pen is the place 


Anderson 
Tues June 14th 


Its very cold & it rained all night & it still continues to 
rain & here we lay nearly froze to death and we have 
nothing but a pint of Rice for to last us to day & that is 
very poorley cooked no meat or Bread of any kind god help 
us for we are nearly starved now 2 P.M. I was down to the 
Gate & the Co’l Comd’g says there was 55 died last night 
if that is true there will be a 100 Die to morrow 4 P.M. 
some 30 of us Boys dug a tunnel under the stockade,® & 
we were all going out to night but there was some dam 
trator in the party informed on us & the Rebs came in & 
spoilt our geting away for this time cuss such men but 


85General Winder reported on June 24, 1864 that tunnels had 
been discovered which showed “great industry and determination 
on the part of the prisoners.” (Jbid., p. 411.) 
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they have got to keep their eyes open or they will Loose 
us yet some fine night when they Least expect it 


Wens June 15th /64 


Very cold & the wind blows very hard & it still continues 
to rain. we have found the reason why our Rashions are 
so small the camp here has bin turned over to old Gen 
Winder** formaly of Richmond Va. he starved maney a 
man to death there & now he has come here to starve us 
last night we got a % of a Loaf of Bread & about 3 ounces 
of meat for to last us to day god help us if he is in Com’d 
of us Prisoners for we are bound to starve 2 P.M. there 
was 1200 prisoners came in from Richmond they say they 
could hear the canon & Musketry very plain from the old 
Libby Prison & they bring the news that there is to be no 
Exchange or Paroling until after the campaign is over god 
help the party in the Bull Pen 


Thurs June 16th /64 


Cloudy & its quite cool this morn 9 A. M. a fellow from 
Co. L came in last night & he says our Regt is all cut up 
Co’l Preston*’ is killed & quite a number of the Officers & 
there is a very few of the old men left to-go home this 
fall 11 A.M. it rains again very hard 2 P.M. it has stoped 


36General John Henry Winder (February 21, 1800-February 8, 
1865) a native of Maryland, left the service of the United States 
Army in April 1861 and offered his services to the Confederacy, and 
was put in charge of the prisoner of war prisons in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Early in June 1864 he was ordered to Andersonville and as- 
sumed command on June 17, 1865. He was made commissary general 
of all prisoners east of the Mississippi on November 21, 1864. 
He was a controversial figure and made enemies among his fellow 
officers as well as among the prisoners under his charge. Mac- 
Kinley Kantor has cast Winder as the villain of his novel. However, 
there has been some testimony in his defense from both ex-prisoners 
and Confederate officials. It is probable that he would have been 
tried for war crimes had he lived to the end of the war. (Dictionary 
of American Biography, XX, 380-381; Robert S. Lanier, [ed.], The 
Photographic History of the Civil War [New York, 1912], VII, 173, 
3+ at Official Records, Series II, Vol. VII, pp. 192, 377, 501, 502, 
1 ) 

87™Colonel Addison E. Preston, Danville, Vt., Capt., Co. D., 
First Regiment Cavalry; Promoted Lieut. Col. Sept. 16 62; killed 
in action June 3, ’64. 

“In the action at Hawe’s Shop the regiment met with a severe 
loss in the death of the gallant Preston, whom General Custer de- 
clared to be ‘the best cavalry colonel in the Army of the Potomac’.” 
(Revised Roster of Vermont Volunteers, pp. 216, 220.) 











Burying the Dead, Andersonville Prison 


“they carrey from 25 to 30 dead out every day they carrey them out 
and put them in a hole & put a Board over them & cover them up”— 
May 25, 1864 





Brigadier General John H. Winder, C. S. A. 


“the camp here has bin turned over to old Gen. Winder formaly of 
Richmond Va.” June 15, 1864 





. 


Above — Issuing Rations in Andersonville Prison 


“5 P.M. Drew Rashions of Meal & Bacon as usual & here we are 
nearly starved and no way to cook our Grub” June 2, 1864 


Below — The Dead Line, Andersonville Prison 


“we moved our Tent down near the dead line for a spell & I expect 
we will have to move again before night” July 2, 1864 
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raining & it is very pleasant now 4 P.M. our Rashions 
were very good to night there was % of a Loaf of Bread 
& 5 ounces of Bacon 5 P.M. there was 4 of our Co. came 
in today there is some 30 of our Reg’s came in & there was 


F 
F 


for it runs 
rook & the 


ce 500 in all that came in our Boys report our Regt badly cut 
ie up they were taken inside of the Breast works at Richmond 
om 8 P.M. the Sergt says there has 175 of our men died to day 
Tie Evening it Rains very hard again 
“ 
me Friday June 17th 1864 
oy Very cold & it rained very hard all day & our party are 


mighty wet & Lame from Laying out so long & the Boys 
that came in here yesterday are hard up they havent got 
aney thing to cover them from the weather 5 P.M. the 
Devil is to pay again for the Rebel Serg’t found the Tunnel 
where a 200 of us was going out to Night god help the man 
that informs on this party if he is found he is going up 
the first pot sure 





greasy watter & 
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Sat June 18th 


Cold & it still continues to Rain very hard & here we lay 
wet to the Hide & nothing but a % a pint of Boild Rice to 
last us to day & that is so sour we cant eat it god help us 


o drink & what we do get isn’t 


s empty their 


ABREENAW SE EV eee BS OF OBR 
or 7 


AIIEVYN, 


er for we are bound to starve for all I can see 5 P.M. there 
oS . ° ote 

£8. was some 200 Prisoners came in from Sigiels** Armey 
2] 

oa Anderson 

34) Sun June 19th 

She 

3 E It still continues to rain very hard 10 A.M. the sun came 
a out & I dont think it ever shone so hot as it did for 2 
=. hours & there were some 50 died during the morning 1 
oe P.M. we had a terible thunder shower & it lasted some 3 
7 Ee hours & we got wet to the Hide & all that saves Charleys 
= Book & mine from being spoilt I had a small piece of a 
= i Rubber Blanket & every time it rains we have to rap our 
oc) ESR 

Sal 38Franz Sigel (1824-1902) was born in Germany and came to 
z if the United States in 1852 after taking part in the German Revolu- 
> © tion of 1848. At the outbreak of the Civil War he organized the 
a : Third Missouri Infantry and played a considerable part in the 
ns retention of Missouri in the Union. He became a major general of 
mel the Volunteers in March 1862. In the spring of 1864 he was in 
=a command of the Department of West Virginia. (Dictionary of Amer- 
$o8 ican Biography, XVII, 153.) 

So- 
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Books up** in it 5 P.M. there was 950 new Prisoners came 
in they were taken in Miss 


Mon June 20th /64 


Cloudy but very hot 9 A.M. us Boys eat our Days Rashions 
for our Breakfast & the Lord only knowes where our 
Dinner & Supper is to come from for I cant tell. 11 A.M. 
went down to the Gate & the Guard says the City of 
Atlanta* has gone up & old Johnson is badley whiped 
Bulley for our side 1 P.M. the sun shone out & it is hot 
enough to melt aney comon Yank from Varmount 5 P.M. 
we had a heavy thunder shower Evening we got our 
Rashions there was % of a Loaf of Bread & it was so 
sour & stunk so we had to chuck it over the Dead Line*! 
& hear we are with nothing but a dam little piece of meat 
for tomorrow god help us poor Devils Charley says we 
are bound to starve but I cant see it just now 


Tues June 21st 


it rains a little & is very dark & we have got to have an- 
other wet day 8 A.M. we traded a Rashion of meat for a 
quart of meal & now for a little Breakfast & a little it will 
be to I guess a quart for 4 is mighty small 4 P.M. there 
was 300 more new Prisoners came in they say our forces 
are within one mile of Richmond the Serg’t says that they 
are searching all of the men out side & taking all of their 
Money from them 5 P.M. we got a devil of a shower & 
after the shower there was 35 dead men taken out of the 
Bull Pen Its tough but true there is more men died here 
——s to the number confined than there is killed in 
Battle. 


Wens June 22d 1864 


The sun came up clear & hot & there isn’t air enough 
stiring to turn a Leaf. there was 3 men shot dead last 


39This entry helps to explain the fairly good condition of the 
diary, which shows no evidence of moisture damage. While at And- 
ersonville Shatzel wrote in pencil and some of the script has faded 
but is legible. Evidence of the care which the book received at 
Andersonville and has received during the following years is a well 
preserved four-leaf clover pressed between the pages and attached 
to a note stating “4 leaf clover found near Spring at Andersonville. 
Harry.” The spring may have been the famed “Providence Spring.” 
(Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons, p. 153n.) 

40Atlanta did not fall until September 2, 1864. 

41See McElroy, op. cit., p. 383. 
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night & there wasn’t one of them inside of the dead line 
god help the man that shot them for they will see hard 
times yet 


Thurs June 23d 


the sun came up very hot this morning 3 A.M. Charley 
& I went down & had a wash 8 A.M. one of our mess was 
taken sick & he is prety hard up god help him for we 
cant do a thing for him in hear 1 P.M. have spent all the 
four noon in reading over my old letters wish to god I 
was where they came from think I should have a little 
something to eat for I am about starved & there is nothing 
in the cubbord to eat & we are nearly melted as well as 
starved. 5 P.M. there was 415 Prisoners came in from the 
Army of the Potomac they were all from the 2d Corps & 
were taken at Petersburg, Va. 


Fri June 24th 


The sun came up clear & it is terible hot we got no Rashions 
last night & this morning we got a Pint of mush & a very 
small piece of Bacon & we have got to eat it all for 
Breakfast to keep it from geting sour 4 P.M. there was 
some 40 new prisoners came in they were from Shermans 
Army 


Sat June 25th 


Its very hot again to day 8 A.M. we altered over our shanty, 
& it keeps the sun off a little better all of the Boys that 
had their money taken from them in Richmond are going 
to get it back to day by order of Gen Winder & we are 
to be Paroled or exchanged on the 7th of July that is the 
latest report there is in the Bull Pen 5 P.M. was 35 new 
Prisoners came in from Shermans Army. 


Sun June 26th /64 


Its very hot again this morning 5 A.M. we got a very 
small piece of fresh beeaf & the maggots came very near 
stealing it from us at least they took it out of the dish 
while we were waiting for a fryingpan tough but the boys 
swear it is so 5 P. M. there was 300 Prisoners came in 
from shermans Army they bring no news 


Mon June 27th 


Its very hot again to day 7 A.M. our Mess Drew fresh 
Beeaf again to day & the flies have got a morgage on it 
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by the Looks for it is Just ready to Leave the Tent without 
hands 3 P.M. we are right on our Beeaf Soup for Dinner. 
there has 75 poor Boys left this World last night & to day 
so far 


Tues June 28th 


Very hot again to day 8 A.M. there was 300 more Prisoners 
came in today they bring no news of aney importance. 
3 P.M. it Rained very hard for 2 hours then it cleared off 
& it was very hot 5 P.M. there was 500 new Prisoners 
came in & there was 6 of our Reg’t came in they were taken 
on the 11th of June 


Wens. June 29th /64 


Cloudy but very warm 8 A.M. the Mess burst up & we 
divided the House & made it larger 3 P.M. there was 3 
men found with their throats cut from ear to ear & their 
money taken & the report is that they had a large amount 
of money with them. there is a croud of 2 or 300 in hear 
that have done nothing else but murder & Rob for the 
last 3 months & when they Found that they were Killing 
& Robing in open daylight which has been going on for 
some time, the Rebs thought best to do something so they 
came in & took some 100 or so out & they took 14 of them 
& the Cap’t in Com’d says they will be Hung & they ought 
to be for maney is the poor chap that is laying cold on 
their account 5 P.M. the Prisoners all formed a line on 
each side of the Road & the Rebs took the Raiders & let 
them run the Gauntlet & there was several of them killed 
for the Rebs gave every man a club & there was no light 
blows struck for it has come to sutch a pass in hear that 
no man was safe to sleep without a Guard & maney of them 
were killed then & Robed of every thing they had & every 
new lot of men that came in were knocked down and Robed 
the first night they stay* 


42Most accounts of this episode state that a group of prisoners 
was organized and that this group overthrew and captured the 
“raiders.” However, H. M. Davidson (Fourteen Months in Southern 
Prisons [Milwaukee, 1865], p. 170) states that the prisoners appealed 
to General Winder for help. He agreed to sanction any action that 
the prisoners might take. At their request, a force of Confederate 
saldiers was sent into the stockade and arrested eighty-six men. 
For other accounts of the capture and trial of the raiders, see 
Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons, pp. 144-145; McElroy, op. cit., pp. 
220-251. 
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Thurs June 30th 


Pleasant but very hot 9 A.M. there is to be a Jurrey of 14 
Picked men from among the Prisoners in hear to set on 
the trial for the Rebs say they will give the Raiders all 
a trial & a fair show for their life & the Qr. M says we 
will not get aney Rashions until every one of the Raiders 
are given up so the Inocent have got to suffer as well as 
the Guilty for our Rashions are very small & they will get 
smaller if we dont get aney 10 A.M. there never was sutch 
a time since there was aney law known & the Boys are 
cleaning out the Raiders by the Dozen & woe to them for 
they will fair hard in hear if they run the gauntlet Eve- 
ning one of the Boys from the Co proved to be a Raider & 
he gave himself up to the club** & went out with the rest 
of the Raiders foolish Boy 


Fri July 1st 


Cloudy & looks like rain all of the Prisoners from the 49th 
Squad have got to move into the new stockade** & there 
is no watter or aney thing else & we will have a hard old 
time until we get some wells dug god help the prisoners 
for their lot is a hard one 5 P.M. we left our old qrs & 
went into the new stockade & such a place I never see 
since the days of old. the men are thicker hear then hair 
on a dog & there is no room for a man to sleep or put up 
a Blanket & the dirt & filth is terible hear 


Sat July 2d /64 


the sun came up clear & hot & the stench is awful there 
isn’t aney fresh air to be had for Love or money 7 A.M. 
we moved our Tent down near the dead line for a spell* 
& I expect we will have to move again before night 10 A.M. 
the Boys have got the old stockade** taken down & there 
is very little air stiring just now but it is terible Hot & 
there is no watter in hear & we have to go over to the other 


side after watter and the mud is Knee deep betwen hear 


43The “club” probably was the term Shatzel used to designate 
the police force organized by the prisoners. 

44See Official Records, Series II, Volume VII, p. 427. 

45See illustration, p. 102. 

46The old wall was left standing when the prison pen was en- 
larged. The prisoners used the wood from this wall for the con- 
struction of shelters and for fuel. (McElroy, op. cit., p. 350.) 
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& the well where we have to go after watter 1 P.M. Morse 
& Crossman came over & gave us a bid out to Dinner & 
we had a very good meal it consisted of a corn Dogger & 
a kettel of Bean Soup the Best I have had since I came 
for a sojer. Evening the Report is very pleasant to hear 
this afternoon if it is true we are all to be paroled by the 
7th of the month hope to god it is true for this climate is 
to hot for the Yanks 


In the new Bull Pen 
Sun July 3d /64 


Its very hot again this morning 5 A.M. Tru went back into 
the old Pen to Bake a Dogger for Breakfast & Chals 
Dennie*? & I got an old Ax & cut out our Rashion of wood 
for the summer. Hear is Tru now for a little grub 3 P.M. 
we lent our Pail for the porpose of hauling dirt out of a 
well & by doing so we have all the watter we wish to use 


Mon July 4th 


Clear & terible hot much the same as it was a year ago 
to day but what a change has came around since then at 
that time I was free & our Reg’t was chaseing the Rebs 
from Hagerstown to Williamsport*® Md & we were flushed 
with excitement & victory & now I lay in a Rebel Prison 
in the extreme Southern part of the Confedrecy nearly 
Starved to death & not half watter enough to drink & 
what we do get isn’t fit for a Hog for it runs through the 
camp & every night & morning the cooks empty their greasy 
watter & filth in the Brook & the stench that arises from 
the watter is enough to suffocate aney comman man god 
help us, there is a report that we will Leave hear this month 
& I hope it may be true for if ever there was a thing I 
wished to see it is our old Flag again it has bin very busey 
in hear to day for the Rebs have bin altering over all the 
Detachments I was in the 51st squad now I am in the 29th 
3 P.M. it clouded up & Rained terible hard for some 3 
Hours & we had some of the sharpest Lightning & the 
heaviest thunder I ever knew. 


47See Footnote Number 24. 

48“During the campaign of 1863 ... [The First Vermont 
Cavalry] won for itself fresh laurels on the field of Gettysburg .. . 
It also participated in the cavalry engagements at Hanover, Hunter- 
stown, Hagerstown, Boonsborough, Falling Waters, Buckland Mills 
and many skirmishes of lesser account.”(Revised Roster of Vermont 
Volunteers, p. 215.) 
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Anderson Bull Pen 
Anderson Tues July 5th 


Its very hot again to day 8 A.M. we got Rashions for the 
first time in 3 days & we were nearly starved but thank 
God we are feeling better again now one of the Reb Guard 
says that Richmond has fell but the news are to good to 
be true 4 P.M. I went down & washed my shirt & socks & 
while there there was 50 new Prisoners came in from 
shermans Army & they Report Sherman driveing Johnson 
every day & the Rebels here are cuting all of the timber 
about hear & building forts & Breastworks all around the 
Camp reckon they are right scart by their actions poor 
devils 


Wens July 6th /64 


Its very hot again this morning every thing seems to be 
very quiet in camp today & the report is still going the 
rounds that Richmond is taken hope to god it is true there 
was 50 new Prisoners came in last night they were from 
Shermans Army 4 P.M. there was 250 more prisoners came 
in & 15 of them were from our Reg’t & they report the 
Reg’t badly cut up & there is only 3 Captains Left in the 
Reg’t & Co A has only 10 men for duty the Rest are kiled 
wounded or Prisoners*® 


Thurs July 7th /64 


Its very hot again to day the Raiders that were taken out 
the other day have all bin let in to the Bull Pen again 2 P.M. 
we have just struck watter in our well after diging some 
58 feet Evening there is a poor boy Lays next to my tent 
nearley dead with a feever & there is no medical assistance 
to be had & he has got to die for nothing but the want of 
care & maney a Prisoner is in the same fix 


Fri July 8th /64 


We have thought that it had bin very hot in the Bull Pen 
but since the day I was born I never see such a hot time 


49From June 22 to June 29, 1864 the First Regiment was 
engaged in tearing up railroads and skirmishing. “This expedition 
was the most severe in which the regiment had yet been engaged; 
and reduced in numbers by the hard service of the last sixty days, 
it _ into camp near Light House Point on the James.” (Ibid., 
p. +) 
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as this the Boy that was sick last night is dead poor boy 
such is man’s lot hear on earth 5 A.M. we got our first 
Pail of watter out of our new well & it is very good watter 
8 A.M. Chas Tru & Den are all sick this morning but 
nothing serious there is considerable excitement hear this 
afternoon there has some 50 Engines & aney amount of 
cars bin from Macon & Augusta to this Depot & left & 
the boys all say we will be out of this in a day or so 
but I cant see it in that Light just now 5 P.M. there was 
42 Prisoners from our Regt & they report only 75 men left 
for duty the day they were taken they were taken at Stoney 
Creek near north carolina & Co. A is nearly played only 8 
men for duty the rest killed wounded & Prisoners 


Sat July 9th 


Its very hot again to day the Boys that came in last night 
is pretty hard up this morning they think this is a hard 
old hole & they are about right for if there ever was a Hell 
upon Earth this Bull Pen is the place 4 P.M. there was 
450 more Prisoners came in from Grants Army & there 
were 15 from our Regt 5 P.M. we had a very heavy thunder 
shower it lasted some 2 hours then stoped for a spell but 
we are going to have a wet night of it by the looks. our 
family has increased 2 in number Gov. McBride & Billey 
Hinkley of Co. L®® they appear to be fine chaps 


Sun July 10th /64 


Its very hot again & it gets hoter every day & there is a 
kind of a feever raging among the prisoners and it takes 
the strongest men there is in hear & they are not sick more 
than a day & a half before they are gone god help the 
Prisoners hear for there will be 2 thirds of them die if 
they have to stay here 2 months longer 4 P.M. there was 
590 new Prisoners came in from Grants Army they were 
taken the 22nd of June they bring no news of aney im- 
portance to us 


Mon July 11th 


Cloudy & has the appearances of a wet old day 10 A.M. 
it has cleared off & it is very hot. there is some excitement 


50“McBride, William C., Calchester, Va., enlisted Aug. 20, ’63. 
Taken prisoner July 2, 1864. Par. Nov. 30, ’64. Mustered out June 
21, 1865. 

“Hinckley, William H., Manchester, Va., enlisted Dec. 25, ’63.; 
taken prisoner June 27, ’64; par. Dec. 10, 64; mustered out June 
20, ’65. (Ibid., p. 262.) 
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in the Prison to day there is to be several of the Raiders 
Hung at 4 P.M. & the Gallows is all completed & ready 
for action God have mercy on their souls for their crime 
is a horable one % past 4 the Rebel Guard marched into 
the Bull Pen with 6 of the Raiders & turned them over to 
the Police of the Prison & the Capt®™! made a short speech 
to the men in hear then the commander of the Prison took 
the Rebel Guard out & the Police took them in hand & 
while they were tieing their hands one of them broke & 
run after sticking 3 or 4 of the Poliece with a Dirk but 
he was soon taken & tied & they were marched up on the 
Gallows they made no confeshion onley bid the Boys good 
bye & their Caps were put on the Rope was sliped over 
their necks & the platform was kicked from under them 
at % of 5 & 5 of them were launched into eternity without 
a strugle the other one broke down & fell to the Ground 
but the rope was soon fixed & he was taken up the Seckond 
time then was the time he pleeded for mercy but it was to 
late & the platform was Jerked from under him & he 
left this world it was a terible sight to witness but it had 
to be done their names were as followes Delaney, Curtis, 
Buer, Champlin Sulivan & Collins or Jack Mosby 


Tues July 12th 


Cloudy but very hot every thing is very quiet in camp this 
morning 8 A.M. there was 250 more Prisoners came in 
from Shermans Army they bring no news 3 P.M. there 
was 200 more Prisoners came in from Grants Army 


Wens July 13th/64 


Clear & very hot there is no news from the Army as yet 
today 3 P.M. it has clouded up & we will have a fine shower 


51The captain was Henry Wirz, the officer in immediate charge 
of the prisoners. It was Wirz who was tried and executed after 
the war for alleged crimes committed at Andersonville. This entry 
is the only one clearly referring to Wirz. The speech that the Swiss- 
born Wirz made on the occasion of the execution of the raiders was 
recalled by McElroy as follows: 

“Brizners, I return to you dese men so goot as I got dem. You 
have tried dem yourselves, and found dem guilty. I haf had notting 
to do with it. I vash my hands of eferyting connected with dem. Do 
wit dem as you like, and may Gott haf mercy on you and dem. Garts, 
about face! Vorwarts, march!” (McElroy, op. cit., p. 244.) 

52Descriptions of the execution are to be found in almost every 
account of Andersonville prison. For a bibliography of these refer- 
ences, see Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons, p. 145n. 
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before night god help the Prisoners for a little shower 
now & then is the only healthy thing we get hear. Evening 
there has a 130 men died in hear today and yesterday there 
was a 150 died god help the Prisoners for they cant last 
long if they continue to die at that rate 


Thurs July 14th /64 


The sun came up clear & it is terible hot again to day 3 
P.M. there has bin considerable excitement among the 
Johneys out side for they have had every man out in Line 
of Battle & fired their Artillery & raised the devil generaly 
for a spell then returned to their Qr’s & all they can muster 
hear is about 2500 for duty Evening it has clouded up & 
looks as if we was going to have a shower the men hear 
is dieing of very fast this month the average deaths have 
bin 150 daily & they will be much larger next month god 
help us 


Fri July 15th /64 


Cloudy but very hot again to day 9 A.M. all of the Sergants 
in camp were called out & the Rebel Gen. gave them orders 
to report in camp that if there was aney croud got together 
in any part of the camp that he would shell the camp as 
long as there was a Yankee Left. the Gen. says he has 
heard that there was a party organized to make a break 
the first chance that offered & he was about right. 3 P.M. 
every state Troops in the Bull Pen have got up a Petition 
to send to each Governor & the President to see if there 
isn’t something that can be done for the releaie of the 
Prisoners foolish men what the hell did they enlist for onley 
to serve their country & protect her rights & suffer the 
conquence, let them be what they will."* 5 P.M. there was 
75 men from Shermans army came in they bring the news 
that Johnson is falling back. 


Sat July 16th /64 


Cloudy but very hot 4 A.M. there was some excitement in 
camp we had a large Tunnel dug & were going to leave the 
Bull Pen & the Sergt of our mess went out to open it & 
while he was in it caved & shut him in & he had to dig 
out & when he came out the Reb Guard took him down to 
Hd Qr’s & now he is in the stocks™ hard but honest for if 


538See Footnote Number 29. 
54A portion of the specifications offered in the trial of Wirz 
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ever a man wanted to leave a place it is this for there 
is from 75 to 150 die every day & still we get no medical 
aid 

Sun July 17th 


Clear & the wind blows quite hard & it is as cool & pleasant 
a day as we have had since I came into the Bull Pen 5 P.M. 
the camp all drew molasses 3 spoons full meal 1 quart 6 
P.M. there was 50 men from Shermans Army came in. 


Monday July 18th 


Cloudy & cool the report is that we are going to Alabama. 
to be put into a new Bull Pen there & stop for the winter 
4 P.M. it rained very hard for some 2 hours then cleared 
off & it is quite cold 


Tues July 19th 


Cloudy but very hot this going to Alabama has played out 
the reason is the Yanks are coming on their Line of Rail- 
road & raising the devil generaly cuting off the suplies & 
tearing up the R.R. & we are cut short of rashions every 
other day & if it keeps on we will get no Rashions at all by 
& by 


Wens July 20th 


Clear & hot again this morning. there was a party got a 
tunnel through & a 100 of the Boys left last night & 2 more 
were going out this morning & they were shot poor Boys 
such is life some die one way & some another. There has 
a large force of Infantry & Artillery arived hear they are 
expecting a Raid in hear by Killpatrick®’ Hope to god he 
will come. Evening the Johneys have bin to work all day 
throwing up Breast works & building paripits for their 
canon & the Guard on the post oppisite our Tent say they 
are dam scart of a Raid 


concerned the punishment of prisoners by confinement in an “in- 
strument of torture called the stocks.” (Official Record, Series II, 
Vol. VIII, p. 786.) 

5SBrigadier General Hugh Judson Kilpatrick commanded the 
Third Cavalry Division of the Army of the Cumberland and part- 
icipated in the campaign in Georgia in 1864. He had failed in an 
attempt to liberate Union prisoners at Libby Prison, Richmond, 
Virginia in February and March 1864. (Dictionary of American 
Biography, pp. 374-375; Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons, p. 132.) 
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Thurs July 21st 


The sun came up clear & it is scorching hot again it is 
reported that our Cavalry is advancing on this place & the 
Rebs have got some 500 negroes to work throwing up earth 
works they are to work night & day & from the looks they 
are afraid of something besides the Prisoners 4 P.M. there 
was 75 Prisoners came in from shermans Army 


Fri July 22nd 


Cloudy but very warm the darkeys are stil at work building 
breast works & rifle Pits 5 P.M. there was 450 Prisoners 
came in they are old Prisoners taken at the comencement 
of the campaign 


Sat July 23d /64 


there is a fine breeze this morning & it is quite pleasant 
the Rebs are at work on their Fortifycations yet night & 
day they appear to be in a hell of a hurrey for some cause 
or another 


Sun July 24th 


there has bin a great change in the weather the nights 
are to cold to sleep without a Blanket & the last day or 
so has bin quite cool & the sudden change has killed a 
great maney poor boys the average deaths daily for 20 days 
back have bin 53 


Mon July 25th 


4 A.M. its very cold this morning & we came very near 
freezing to death during the night 11 A.M. the camp is alive 
with the excitement of an exchange it is reported in the 
Macon Paper that the Comishoners of exchange have met 
& agreed to exchange on the 6 of August God speed the day 
but I think it only a story to keep our spirits up aney thing 
for a storey evening we got Rice & molasas for a change 
Bulley for the change 


Tues July 26th 


Cool but very pleasant the guard says we are to be Paroled 
before long hope to god we will for this is geting to be a 
horable place for aney hummane being to live & they are 
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dieing off like sheep every day & George is very sick with 
a feever.* 


Wens July 27th 


It was very cold Last night but it is very hot again to day 
1 P.M. there was 150 prisoners came in they were taken 
near Harpers Ferry & at Hagerstown they bring the news 
that we are to be paroled & exchanged on the 6th day of 
August hope to god it is true but such storeys are played 
out in hear 3 P.M. there was one of the poor Boys shot 
dead by the Guard while geting a cup of watter the Ball 
passed through his head he stuck his head under the Dead 
Line to get some watter but he will never go there again 
dam the laws of such men as those are hear for they con- 
sider it an honor to murder a man but take it all in all 
they are not to blame for they get a Furlough of 35 days 
for every man they kill. Evening we had a pretty hard 
shower & all hands got prety well wet up. 


Thurs July 28th 


Its very hot again to day but cloudy. George is a little 
better today. evening there was 1500 Prisoners came in 
from Shermans Army 


Fri July 29th 


The sun came clear & it is very hot this morning one of 
the Boys came in from the Hospital & he says Serg’t Baily 
of Co. H & Frank Joslin of Co B®’ are both dead poor Boys 
their lot was a hard one 8 A.M. George is on the gain 
slowley 4 P.M. there was 450 Prisoners came in from 
Shermans Army 


Sat July 30th /64 


Cloudy but very hot again to day. there is considerable 
excitement this morning about Paroling but it is all gass 
I reckon for there never was so ignorant a lot of men to 


56See Footnote Number 64. 

57™Bailey, Samuel, Newberry, Vermont, enlisted Sept. 16, ’61, 
yg eee Oct. 11, 63, died at Andersonville, Georgia, July 

“Jocelyn, Frank B., Georgia, Vermont, enlisted Sept. 23, ’61. 
Taken prisoner March 2, 1864, died at Andersonville, Georgia, July 
24, 1864.” (Revised Roster of Vermont Volunteers, pp. 250, 229.) 
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gether since the World stood that is in reguard to matters 
outside of the Bull Pen 


Sun July 31st /64 


Cloudy & its quite pleasant this M. the excitment in re- 
guard to Paroling still continues hope to god there is some 
truth in it this time but we have little hopes. the Rebs are 
to work on their earth works to day & they have bin rein- 
forced by a gang of 250 Negroes & they are hard at it they 
work night & day all the reason I can see for it is that our 
Cavalry are within 50 miles of the Bull Pen 


Mon Aug Ist /64 


Cloudy & it is quite cool 5 A.M. we had a fine little shower 
& it seems like a new world in the Bull Pen. the excitement 
in reguard to Paroleing still continues. Evening we can 
hear canonadeing in the Direction of Macon we are all in 
hopes to leave hear by the 15th but god only knows when 
we shal leave but hope soon 


Tues Aug 2d /64 


Cloudy but very warm. they have bin carting the sick & 
wounded over to the Depot & sending them away on the 
cars they say that they are going to the Hospital at Macon 
4 P.M. there 400 cavalry came in they were taken near 
macon & they say Gen. Stoneman®® was captured he was 
in command of the whole thing there was 3 Parties & 
Stonemans was taken Prisoners & the rest got away safe 8 
P.M. it rains very hard & the Lightning struck several 
trees near hear 


Wens Aug 3d 


Clear & it is very hot to day 8 A.M. there is to be 2500 
Paroled to day & leave the Bull Pen for our Lines that 
is the report true or not hope to god that it is & the 
Ambulances are carying the sick to the cars as fast as 
posible & they are runing them off some where that is 
certain either to our lines or some where to a Hospital 


58Major General George Stoneman was captured at Clinton, 
Georgia on July 27, 1864 while engaged in destroying railroads. 
(Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, Vol. IV, Part 1, p. 416.) 
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Thurs Aug, 4th 


It is one of the hotest days I have seen since we came into 
the Bull Pen 4 A.M. they have comenced takeing the sick 
out again there never was such misery known since the 
world stood as there is on the streets in this den of Hell 
there is no tounge or Pen that can discribe the situation 
of the Sick Wounded & Rotten men in hear God help the 
Prisoner for their life is a horable one especially those 
confined in hear they took 2500 out yesterday® & there is 
as maney more to go to day & not one of them are able 
to walk a step they have to be carried out on a Blanket & 
the Rebs wont alow a man to go that can walk & they 
will have a tough old time & the half of them will die 
before they get to our lines if they should start to day 
& the Lord only knows whether they are going to our 
Lines or to some Reb Hospital 4 P.M. there was 100 
Prisoners from Shermans forces came in 


Fri Aug 5th 


Cloudy but very hot. the streets & every vacant piece of 
ground is covered with sick & Wounded this morning wait- 
ing to get out of the Bull Pen the report is that part of 
them are going to our lines & part to the Hospital hope to 
god that they will go to our lines for they cant live & stay 
hear 4 P.M. there was 108 Prisoners came in from Sher- 
mans Army they bring the news that the Army is laying 
still & taking a rest 


Sat Aug 6th /64 


Cloudy but very warm 7 A.M. they are takeing the sick 
out by Detachments this morning & it looks as if there 
would be something done for us by & bye 


Sun Aug 7th /64 


Its very warm again this morning 5 A.M. Bill & I got 
George up & gave him a wash & cleaned him up & he is 


59The consolidated return for the prison for the week ending 
August 7, 1864 contained no reference to movement of prisoners on 
the scale indicated by this entry. During the first week in August 560 
prisoners died, one escaped, none were paroled, exchanged or released, 
out of a prisoner population that varied from 31,573 to 32,720. The 
hospital inmates increased from 1,791 on August 3 to 2,599 on 
August 4. Perhaps there was a prison rumor that the ill men that 
constituted the increase were being sent away from Andersonville. 
(Official Records, Series II, Vol. VII, p. 565.) 
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feealing far better than he has for some time 2 P.M. there 
were 21 men paroled & left the Bull Pen for our lines they 
were Paroled to make up a certain number of Bankses 
men * so as to exchange 


Mon Aug 8th 


Clear & its very hot 8 A.M. the Rebs have comenced Build- 
ing Barrocks in the yard for the benefit of the Yanks or 
the Rebel Prisoners* & it is hard to tell which they are for 
but time alone will tell 9 A.M. there was 250 Prisoners 
came in from Grants & Shermans Army they report .the 
Exchange going on 11 A.M. I ran onto one of my old 
friends from Penn. 4 P.M. it comenced raining & it will rain 
all night by the Looks. 


Tues Aug 9th 


Clear & very hot 9 A.M. there was a 150 Prisoners came 
in from Shermans Army. 2 P.M. it clouded up & comenced 
raining & the oldest inhabitants of the Place say they 
never knew as much watter to fall in the same Length of 
time since they were Born the Thunder & Lightning was 
terific & nearly every man in camp got wet to the hide & 
the watter in the Brook rose so that it washed the stockade 
away in several places & the Rebs fired their artillery got 
their men in line & raised the Devil generaly & at night 
they had double Guard on all of the Posts for fear we 
would make a break* but the breaking is played out for 
we are to weak to get to the sink & back without help 
that is the majority of the Prisoners 


Wens Aug 10th /64 


Cloudy but very warm 8 A.M. they are takeing the sick 
out again this morning for the first time in several days 


60Major General Nathaniel Prentice Banks (January 30, 1816- 
September 1, 1894) was in command of the disastrous Red River 
expedition in the early months of 1864. (Dictionary of American 
Biography, I, 557-560.) 

61This entry reflects Shatzel’s hope that Union forces would 
capture the prison. 

62See McElroy, op. cit., p. 350, for another account of this event. 
In his official] report of the incident General Winder wrote that a 
section of about one hundred feet of the stockade was carried away 
by high water and that there was no attempt at escape among the 
prisoners. However, he stated, “Never in my life have I spent so 
anxious a time.” (Official Records, Series II, Vol. VII, p. 589.) 
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3 P.M. it comenced raining again & it rained very hard for 
2 hours then held up for a spell but we got very wet all 
hands 


Thurs Aug 11th /64 


Cloudy & looks like rain again to day 4 A.M. they have 
comenced a new stockade some 150 feet from the old one 
& they are puting up Barrocks in the Pen & it looks as 
though we were going to stop in the Bull Pen for the 
Winter. there was a 158 men died yesterday & last night 
the largest number that has died aney time during 24 
hours since I came in hear god have mercy on the sick for 
their lot is a hard one Evening there was 28 Prisoners 
came in from Shermans Army 


Fri Aug 12th 


The sun came up clear & it is very hot 8 A.M. we drew half 
rashions again reckon the Rebs are geting hard up for we 
have had to live on half feed for the last 6 days 5 P.M. 
there was 75 Prisoners came from Grants Army they bring 
the news that the exchange is going on 


Sat Aug 13th 


The sun came up clear & hot again this morning. the Serg’t 
that keeps the Reckord of the dead came in & says there 
was 327 deaths in 24 hours on the 9th of the month god 
have mercy on the Prisoners 


Sun Aug 14th /64 


Its very hot again this morning 8 A.M. the Reb Serg’t says 
we are going to leave for our lines to morrow big thing but 
I cant see it just yet 


Mon Aug 15th /64 


Cold nights but terible hot days they have bin takeing the 
sick out all day & carting them off in the old Bread Waggon. 
Evening it has clouded up & we will have another tough 
old night. the 15th has passed & no Parole yet 


Tues Aug 16th 


Clear & its terible hot again 5 A.M. the Rebs are takeing 
the sick out again today & there was 810 admited to the 
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Hospital out of some 2500 evening we got a fine little 
shower 


Wens Aug 17th /64 


Its terible hot again this morning there was a lot of Troops 
left hear last night & the Rebs are trying to pull the wool 
over our eyes by sticking up Notices that there will be a 
Parole Imidately so as to keep the Boys from makeing a 
break dam their lying hearts this isn’t the first time we 
have Guarded our selves since we came into the Bull Pen 


Thurs Aug 18th /64 


Clear & its very hot again to day the camp is down to the 
mouth about the Parole they say we have got to stay hear 
all Winter. 


Fri Aug 19th /65 [sic] 


Cloudy but very hot. news came in the Macon Paper that 
the North West is geting up a confedracy® of its own but 
I fail to see the point Evening we had a very hard Thunder 
shower & the wind blew so that it wet the whole of our 
bed & every man in the Tent to the hide & we have got to 
pass a rough old night again 


Sat Aug 20th 


Cloudy but very warm there is some 150 dead men in camp 
this morning & for the past week the deaths average 108 
daily God help the Prisoners. 3 P.M. we got a fine little 
shower just enough to wet all hands in the shabang. Eve- 
ning there was 75 Prisoners came from Shermans Army 
they report the Exchange going on every day. 


Sun Aug 21st 


Cold & it rained very hard all the morning & it rained 
nearly all night it is very quiet in camp there is no exchange 
or aney sign of one & the stories have all died away 


83The Confederacy sought to promote rebellion in the north- 
western states in 1864. They hoped for co-operation and support of 
Northern elements opposed to the war and to the Lincoln admini- 
stration. Uprisings were planned for July and August 1864 but 
failed to materialize. (Dictionary of American History, IV, 150 and 
J. G. Randall, Civil War and Reconstruction [Boston, 1931], p. 391.) 
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Mon Aug 22d /64 


Cloudy but very warm. 3 P.M. there was 50 Prisoners 
came in from Floriday they were taken last fall they bring 
no news in reguard to Exchange or Parole. there was 3 
men died last night from our Reg Nouns of Co C J. Bennooit 
Co D, & Barns of Co F.** 


Tues Aug 23d 


Its very hot again this morning evening there was 100 
Prisoners came in from Shermans Army 


Wens Aug 24th 


Clear & very warm again this morn the Rebs came into 
the Bull Pen last night & took out several officers & the 
Report is that they are exchanging but there has bin to 
maney Reports for me to believe this one 9 A.M. the Rebs 
came in & took Lieut Hyde out & Frank Baldwin & Belcher*® 
& the Rebs say that they are Officers but they are fooled 
for once this time they are to go to Charleston S.C. Bulley 
for them wish to god they would take me with them aney 
place but the Bull Pen for me 


Thurs Aug 25th 


Cloudy but very hot. the Johneys are giving us cooked 
Rashions again & they are enough to vomit a Hog for they 
are not half cooked & the Beef hasn’t bin boiled enough to 


64“Nownes, George H., Marshfield, Vermont, enlisted Dec. 16, 
63. Taken prisoner June 29, 1864, died at Andersonville, Georgia. 
Aug. 23, ’64. 

“Benoits, Joseph, Danville, Vermont, enlisted Dec. 3 ’63; taken 
prisoner May 17, died at Andersonville, Georgia, Aug. 22, 64. 

“Barnes, William F., Chester, Vermont, enlisted Dec. 10, ’63, 
taken prisoner June 1, ’64, died at Andersonville, Aug. 23, ’64.” 
(Revised Roster of Vermont Volunteers, pp. 233, 235, 243.) 

65“Horace A. Hyde, Swanton, Vt.; Bergt Co. B; Prom. ist 
Sergt. Feb. 19; do. 2nd Lieut., Company B., April 1, ’63; taken 
prisoner Oct. 11, 63; died at Andersonville, Ga., Sept. 16, 1864. 

“Baldwin, Frank J. W., enlisted Nov. 19, 1861, taken prisoner 
June 1, 1864, paroled Nov. 19, 1864.” (Ibid., pp. 227, 250.) No 
reference was found to a Belcher among the Vermont prisoners. 

McElroy stated that “around the last of August” the Confeder- 
ates removed between two and three hundred officers from the 
stockade. The officers had been passing themselves as enlisted men. 
(McElroy, op. cit., pp. 378-379.) 
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kill the maggots in the Beef & the Rice is sour enough to 
kill the Devil or aney other tough cuss 


Fri Aug 26th /64 


Its the warmest morning I have seen since we came into 
the Bull Pen Evening there was 200 Prisoners came in 
from Floriday they report the Exchange of Prisoners as 
going on briskly there was 5000 exchanged from Texas 
on the 15th but I cant see the point 


Sat Aug 27th/64 


Its very hot again this morning 4 A.M. I took a strole 
around the camp & I saw some 25 men laying out in the 
streets & not a rag to cover them & I counted some 30 that 
were dead god help the Prisoners & hasten an exchange & 
help them out of their missery. 3 P.M. the Rebs are Issue- 
ing some of the clothing to the moust distitute of the men 
that was sent to them last Winter by the Government 
Bully for the Clothes 


Sun Aug 28th 


It rained nearly all night but the sun has come out & its 
very hot again this morning 


Mon Aug 29th 


Cloudy & its quite cool this morning & the nights are geting 
very cold again. there was 50 Prisoners came in from 
Shermans Army they bring no news in Reguard to Ex- 
change 


Tues Aug 30th /64 


Clear & hot the Report is that Sherman is falling back to 
the Tallahache River the men are dieing off very fast on 
account of the weather lately the days are very hot & 
the nights are very cold & the men that are exposed are 
all dieing like sheep. 3 P.M. finished reading the Testa- 
ment for the first time in my Natchrel life Evening there 
was 500 men from Shermans Army came in 


Wens Aug 31st 
Cloudy but very hot. Chapin of Co L® in my tent came 


66See Footnote Number 24. 
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down with the scurvey & I got a slight touch of it & nearly 
every man in camp has it more or less god help us & hasten 
an exchange for we cant stand it long hear on the grub 
that we are getting now 4 P.M. comenced the Testament 
for the 2d time 


Thurs Sept Ist /64 


Windy but very warm 4 P.M. there was some 50 men from 
Grants Army came in they report the exchange going on 


Fri Sept 2d /64 


Clear & very warm. the camp is alive again with the reports 
of exchange this month hope to god it is true this time 
but there is little hopes 4 P.M. Denny*®’ was taken sick so 
we have 2 sick ones in the tent 


Sat Sept 3d /64 


Cloudy & very cool 5 A.M. it rained a little & it is as cold 
as it is in Oct or nearly so 4 P.M. it clouded up & rained 
& the wind blew very hard & it is very cold. 


Sun Sept 4th /64 
Sumpter Prison 


Cloudy & cool. yesterdays Paper says there is to be no 
Parole or Exchange this fall 


Mon Sept 5th 


Cool & pleasant. 3 P.M. there was 50 men from Shermans 
Army come in & they report Atlanta gone® up & every 
Gun & half of Hoods Army but I cant see the point this 
time 


Tues Sept 6th 


Clear & very hot. Evening the Prison is alive with excite- 
ment there is 13 Detachments had orders to be ready to 
leave for our lines aney minit.** God speed them on their 
way 


87] bid. 

68This rumor was correct, for Sherman entered Atlanta on 
September 2. 

®°The prisoners were transferred to other Southern prisons, not 
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Wens Sept 7th 
Sumpter Prison 


Cloudy & cool 8 A.M. there was 1350 Prisoners left hear 
for our Lines 1 P.M. there is 600 more left & there is 20 
Detachments to leave to Night. but old 287° has no orders 
yet hope to god we will go soon. Evening it has clouded 
up & we will have a tough old night of it. 


Thurs Sept 8th 


3 A.M. there was 3240 left the Bull Pen for the Happy 
Land of the free 8 A.M. the Guard has come in again after 
another lot of Prisoners god speed them on their way to 
our Lines. there was 2970 went out 


Fri Sept 9th 


Cool & the weather is very fine for the removal of the 
Prisoners. they have bin leaveing all night & the old Bull Pen 
looks as though the Yanks had nearly all Deserted her this 
morning but still they dont call for 29 cincerely hope it will 
be soon for life goes very slow among the rest of us hear 
Evening there was 880 more men left for the Happy Land 
of freedom 


Sat Sept 10th 


Sumpter Prison 


Its clear & very hot. there is some 18 Detachments more 
ordered to go but still there is no orders for 29. 9 A.M. 
there was 1200 more left. Evening there was 1880 left. 


Sun Sept 11th 


Clear & very hot & there never was such excitement known 
as there is hear at the presant time. they are leaveing the 
old Bull Pen in every shape some in Wagons Blankets both 
sick & dead all piled in togather god help the afflicted 4 
P.M. the Devil is to pay our Detachment has got orders to 


to Union lines as they hoped. (Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons, pp. 
154-155. 

7The prisoners had been divided into squads for administrative 
purposes. In the entries of September 9 and 10, Shatzel refers to 
his squad as Number 29. 
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be ready to move in 20 minits packed up & marched down 
to the Gate & lay among the Fleas & Lice until daylight 


Sumpter Prison 
Mon Sept 12th 


Clear & very hot 4 A.M. the first train has arived & the 
Boys are geting in line so hear goes for U.S. lines or an- 
other Bull Pen % past 5 A.M. left the old stockade & got 
into the cars & left the Village of old Anderson & came on 
as far as Marshalvill™ but during the time one of our Poor 
Boys got throwed from the Door of our car & was killed 
10 A.M. arived at Fortvalley & lay there some time & had 
a chat with the Rebs some say it is an Exchange & some 
say we are going to another Bull Pen God for bid. All 
along the RailRoad as far as the eye can reach stands 
fields of corn & Wheat dried up for the want of men to 
Harvest it 4 P.M. left Macon & came on to Gryuslvill 
[Griswoldville?] & the fields were filled with Trains of 
cars & every car had a family living in them & such misery 
& suffering I never witnessed before some of the Best 
famileys of Georgia are living in cattle cars & they have 
to live on Government Rashions 





Shatzel was sent to a prison at Charleston, South 
Carolina and from there to Florence, South Carolina. He 
arrived at the prison at Florence on September 15. The 
entry of October 25 in his diary records the death of his 
friend, Dennis Badger. The prisoners suffered from the 
cold at Florence and at one point Shatzel compared the 
Florence prison unfavorably with Andersonville. He was 
transferred back to Charleston on December 8, 1864 and 
on December 11 was paroled and placed aboard a United 
States ship. Harry’s last entry as a prisoner of war was 
that of December 11, 1864: 


Sunday December 11, 1864 


Cloudy but very warm & we still remain Prisoners of War 
in the Old Gail 9 A.M. marched down to the pier took the 
steemer & sailed out to our Truce Boat & lay a short time & 
went on Bord our Boats Happy old day this 


71Marshallville, Macon County, Georgia. 











INDIAN MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES 
ON THE UPPER MISSOURI TO 1900 


BY RAY H. MATTISON 


HE missionaries were one of the major civilizing 

forces on the American frontier. Following close on 

the heels of the explorers and fur traders, they played 
almost as important a role in inducing the Indian to 
adopt the white man’s way of life during the nineteenth 
century as the Indian Bureau. 

The nation early recognized a responsibility for educat- 
ing and civilizing the red man, but it was some time before 
the government took positive action in this direction. Some 
of the early treaties made with the various tribes included 
provisions for their material wants. They contained no 
provisions, however, for teaching them.' 

It was not until 1819 that the federal government 
took definite steps to assist the tribes in industrial and 


1Laurence F. Schmeckebier, The Office of Indian Affairs: Its 
History, Activities and Organization (Baltimore, 1927), pp. 38-40. 





Ray H. Mattison, a frequent contributor to this mag- 
azine, is a historian on the staff of the National Park 
Service, Region Two, Omaha. This study is a by-product of 
the historical program being conducted by the Missouri 
River Basin-Wide Recreation Survey. 
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scholastic education. Congress, in that year, inaugurated 
the policy of subsidizing Indian missions. It provided for 
a permanent appropriation of $10,000 a year to be used 
“to employ capable persons of good moral character to 
teach them [the Indians] in the mode of agriculture suited 
to their situation; and for teaching their children in read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic; and for performing such other 
duties as may be enjoined.” Since the government had no 
administrative machinery for supervising education among 
the Indians, it turned over each year, until 1870, this 
$10,000 fund to the various missionary organizations. To 
this sum were frequently added funds provided by treaty 
for the employment of teachers. As a result of these sub- 
sidies, many of the religious denominations were able to 
establish effective missions among a number of the tribes.” 

It was not until the 1830’s that the government gave 
any more than superficial attention to the material well- 
being and education of the Upper Missouri Indians. The 
Oto, Omaha, and the Yankton, which had felt the impact 
of the whites, were already in a sad condition. The game, 
upon which they depended for food and clothing, had 
become so diminished that they were starved about half 
of the year and were poorly clothed. The condition of the 
tribes farther up the Missouri which had not yet felt the 
inroads of the “palefaces’” was much better. 

In answer to an inquiry from the Indian Office in 
Washington regarding the advancement of his wards toward 
civilization, John Dougherty, Agent of the Upper Missouri 
at Fort Leavenworth, wrote the Commissioner: 


. . In answer thereto as respects the Indians 
within my Agency, it may be truly said, that they have 
no advances in the means of civilization mentioned in 
the resolution. They still continue in their same aborig- 
inal condition in which our government found them—of 


2Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1897, 
12; Schmeckebier, op. cit., pp. 39-40; House Report No. 854, 27th 
Cong., 2d sess.; Wilma Estelle Wilcox, “Early Indian Schools and 
Education Along the Missouri” (M. A. thesis, University of Iowa, 
1928), pp. 31-33. Hereafter the Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs will be abbreviated CIA. 
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the mechaucial arts, they know nothing more than 
the [y] have perhaps always known viz—to raise 
in a very rude manner a little corn—a few beans and 
pumpkins, and even this confined to a very few of the 
numerous tribes on the Missouri, and as to education 
there is not a single man, woman, or child, to my know- 
ledge from the head of the Missouri to the mouth of the 
Kansas river, that knows one letter from another.® 


In the early 1830’s, the government made some long 
overdue attempts to instruct several of the Upper Missouri 
tribes in farming and provided schools for them. In ac- 
cordance with the treaty of Prairie du Chien of 1830, it 
agreed to supply the signatories, which included the Oto, 
Omaha, and the Yankton and Santee Sioux, with black- 
smiths, instruments of agriculture, and three thousand 
dollars annually for ten years for education. By the treaty 
of 1833, signed with the Oto, the government promised to 
allow $500 per year for five years to establish schools and 
to provide them with two blacksmiths for the same period 
to instruct the tribe in farming. In the same year, it made 
a treaty with the Pawnee in which the government agreed 
to allow $1,000 a year for ten years to provide schools for 
that tribe.* 


In the autumn following the signing of the treaty 
with the Oto, the Baptist Missionary Society sent Rev. Moses 
Merrill to the tribe. The missionary, accompanied by his 
wife, a lady assistant and several others, set out in late 
October from the Shawnee Mission in present Kansas and 
arrived at the agency at Bellevue about three weeks later 
to establish the first mission in present Nebraska. Merrill, 
like many of the early missionaries, had been reared in 
the East and prior to entering missionary work had had no 
experience with the Indians. His diary and letters indicate 
he was zealously religious, but ineffective as a missionary. 
However, he worked conscientiously and persistently for 


8John Dougherty to Col. T. L. McKenney, January 30, 1830, 
John Dougherty Papers, Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis. 

4Charles J. Kappler (comp. and ed.), Indian Affairs: Laws and 
Treaties (Washington, 1904), II, 305-310, 400-401, 416-418. 
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the betterment of the red man even though he felt that 
his efforts were seldom crowned with any visible evidences 
of success. 


Merrill opened a school and began preaching to the 
Indians soon after his arrival at Bellevue. He was handi- 
capped by not finding a suitable interpreter, so he under- 
took to learn the Oto language so that he might prepare 
reading, spelling and hymn books and the scripture lessons 
in the native tongue. In May of 1834 he visited the Oto 
village which was then some twenty-five miles northwest 
of Bellevue, near present Yutan, Nebraska, to become 
better acquainted with the red man’s way of life and 
familiarize himself with the native language. Like so many 
of the white missionaries and others reared in the East, 
he found the Oto customs revolting. Ietan, the chief, was 
sympathetic to the missionary’s desire to help them and 
was very hospitable, according to Indian fashion. He 
offered Merrill the loan of the youngest of his five wives, 
a practice sometimes extended to white men while staying 
with the Oto. Merrill ignored the offer and, while at the 
village, lived in the lodge of Ietan. The missionary could, 
however, see little good in the Indians he met at the village. 
He discovered that the Oto there had already acquired 
a strong taste for liquor and that they exchanged many 
of their furs and horses for intoxicants. He deplored the 
fact that the women did all the hard work in the field and 
elsewhere while the men were idle. “God only knows the 
degradation and iniquity of these Indians,” the missionary 
recorded in his diary. “I have seen much.”5 


In 1834 the Indian Bureau appointed Merrill teacher 
for the Oto. Dougherty appropriately cautioned him against 
disillusionment, “you will find it necessary to arm your- 


5Moses Merrill Diary, November, 1832 to May 14, 1834, Moses 
Merrill Papers, Ms, Nebraska State Historical Society. Ietan’s 
young wives eventually proved to be his undoing. In 1537 he and 
two of his young men during a drunken frolic got into a dispute 
over his two young wives. As a result Ietan and four others were 
killed. (John Dougherty to William Clark, June 28, 1837, National 
Archives. Hereafter National Archives will be abbreviated NA.) 
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self with all the patience and fortitude, you are master of,” 
he wrote, “for the first 2 or 3 years to get along with such 
wild and uncultivated people as you will have to deal 
with.””* 

Merrill’s initial efforts as a school teacher met with 
some promise of success. During the winter of 1834-1835 
he conducted a school within the vicinity of Bellevue largely 
among the children of the agency employees and traders. 
He reported at the end of the first year that all the pupils 
over ten years of age of mixed blood could read correctly 
in easy reading lessons and write intelligibly.’ 

The progress among the full bloods was less encourag- 
ing. In accordance with the Treaty of 1833, the Oto, in 
1835, moved to a new village site several miles above the 
mouth of the Platte, where they might be taught farming. 
Here the Baptists erected mission buildings, a portion of 
one of which is still standing.’ For four months the mis- 
sionary taught the Indian children reading, apparently 
through an interpreter, in their own language and at the 
close of the period there were thirty or forty reading 
their A B C’s. Then the Indians went on a hunt. When 
they returned, Merrill found he could not conduct classes 
because he could not collect the children at any one time 
or place. The missionary reported, “No classes could be 
formed on account of irregular attendance.” The Indians 
daily said, “Feed us and we will read.” Eventually the 
school adopted the practice of giving those who read daily 
a meal a week and the chiefs and interpreter dined with 
the pupils. This effort met with greater success and 
twenty-eight males and eight females, from ten to twenty- 
five years of age, accepted the invitation to attend school 
and receive a free meal. Not more, however, than ten or 





SDougherty to Merrill, March 11, 1834, Merrill Papers. 

7Samuel Pierce Merrill, “Personal Sketch of Rev. Moses 
Merrill,” Transactions of the Nebraska State Historical Society, IV 
(1892), 157-159; Dougherty to William Clark, October 21, 1835, NA; 
School Report of Moses Merrill, 1835, Merrill Papers. 

8The chimney of one of the buildings is still to be seen three 
> ee of the hamlet of La Platte in NE™% Sec. 30, T. 13N., 
. 18E. 
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twelve of these attended at any one time. Hunting, gather- 
ing corn, taking care of their horses, visiting neighboring 
tribes, and sickness, all combined to cut down on the 
Indians’ attendance at school.® 


By 1837 the missionary was becoming increasingly 
discouraged. He recorded early that year: 


. . Feel depressed in view of my prospects among the 
Otoes. Have been three years in the country of the 
Otoes. but what have I done for them. The first year 
and a half I was situated at the Agency, 25 miles from 
the Otoe Village. My means of support were so scanty 
most of that my time was necessarily taken up in strict- 
ly worldly matters. The next year was much taken up 
in erecting Mission buildings. Have obtained a very 
scanty knowledge of the Otoe language. Have not the 
means of obtaining an interpreter. Have not the means 
of gaining the confidence of the Otoes as practiced by 
the traders—namely of feeding and giving presents, 
and also by being familiar with them through an in- 
terpreter or what is better still, a knowledge of their 
language. By administering to the sick I have gained 
the good will of some—by making some translations 
have prepared the way I hope for future good. Some 
religious instruction has been imparted by reading 
translations. ... What now are my prospects for bene- 
fiting the Otoes? .. . Their influence is now wholly on 
the side of satan. They are led away by their own 
lusts, and by wicked white men, whose sole object is 
worldly gain.!° 


Nevertheless, the missionary continued his work in 
spite of the many obstacles. His efforts to organize a 
school continued to be unsuccessful as the Indians spent 
only half of their time in the village; the other six months 
they were absent hunting game and food. In 1838, he 
wrote of the Oto, “They know of no greater good than 
whiskey, food and clothing.” The Indians still continued 
to be irregular in school attendance unless the missionary 
fed them. Merrill complained, “They set such a low estimate 
upon it [education] that it is impracticable to secure regular 


®Merrill’s School Report, 1836, Merrill Papers; Dougherty to 
Clark, June 8, 1836, NA. 

10This is a notation, rather than part of the diary, made by 
Merrill on February 4, 1837, Merrill Papers. 
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attendance at school without feeding them or giving them 
presents.” He recommended that a boarding school be 
established near the agency in order to get the Indians to 
attend regularly." 

As the lot of the Oto became worse at the end of the 
1830’s, they apparently became more and more resentful 
toward the whites. In 1839 during the missionary’s absence, 
the Indians exhibited considerable hostility toward Mrs. 
Merrill. Her letters indicate that she became highly fear- 
ful of the personal safety of both herself and her hus- 
band.!2 

Missionary work among the Oto came to an end at 
Bellevue in February 1840 with the death of Merrill. For 
the next six years, the Oto were without either a teacher 
or missionary.” 


About a year after Merrill arrived at Bellevue, two 
missionaries, Rev. John Dunbar and Rev. Samuel Allis, 
both sent by the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions (hereafter called the American Board), 
began work among the Pawnee. Both of these men estab- 
lished schools among that tribe in accordance with the 
1833 treaty. Dunbar worked among the Pawnee until 1846. 
Allis continued to serve as both missionary and teacher 
until 1847, when he took charge of the Pawnee boarding 
school.'4 


11School Report for 1838 by Moses Merrill, Merrill Papers. 
12E liza W. Merrill to Moses Merrill, June 4, 5, 18, 1839, Merrill 


Papers. 
13Revy. Edmund McKinney paid this tribute to Merrill nine years 
after the latter’s death: “. . . The Ottoes some years ago were 


favored with the residence of a pious Baptist teacher among them, 
whose labors, if productive of no good effect, served to raise the 
missionary character in their estimation.” (CIA, 1849, 141-142.) 

14Revy. Samuel Allis, “Forty Years Among the Indians on the 
Eastern Borders of Nebraska,” “Transactions and Reports of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society, Series I, Vol. II (1887), 133-166; 
Rev. John Dunbar, “The Presbyterian Mission Among the Pawnee 
Indians in Nebraska, 1834-1836,” Collections of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, 1909-1910, XI, 323-332; William E. Connelley 
(ed.), “Letters Concerning the Presbyterian Mission in the Pawnee 
Country, near Bellvue, Neb., 1831-1849,” Collections of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, 1915-1918, XIV, 570-784. 
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In 1837 the Baptists took steps to establish a mission 
among the Omaha also. They sent Rev. Samuel Curtis and 
his wife as missionaries to Bellevue. The couple remained 
at the agency until a blacksmith shop was established at 
Blackbird Hill, near present Macy. Curtis apparently 
maintained a school for the Omaha there for less than a 
year. In compliance with Dougherty’s request, the Indian 
Bureau, in all probability, terminated his service at the end 
of a year.!® 


In 1846 the Presbyterians took up missionary work 
at the Council Bluffs Agency and gradually extended their 
missionary work to the children of a number of the tribes. 
In May of that year Edmund McKinney and S. M. Irvin, 
sent by the Presbyterian Board of Missions, arrived at Belle - 
vue, which they described as neither a town nor a village 
“but merely a couple of trading establishments, a few houses 
belonging to half breeds, and the agency buildings.” The 
missionaries, after being cordially received by Major J. L. 
Bean, the Indian agent, met with the red men to determine 
their feeling regarding the erection of a mission among 
them. Satisfied that the Indians would co-operate with 
him, McKinney returned with his family in the following 
September to lay the groundwork for the Presbyterians’ 
later efforts. A small log house for the missionary was 
completed within six weeks. McKinney spent the winter 
visiting the Indian villages for the purpose of better under- 


15Allis, op. cit., pp. 150-151. Below is a copy of a letter, written 
by Dougherty to William Clark, June 1, 1838, which gives the agent’s 
appraisal of Curtis. 


The Omahas complain of Mr. Curtiss, their teacher, and he 
appears equally dissatisfied with them; the fact is these 
Indians are well disposed toward the whites—and always have 
been, but they are uncultivated and Know little of civilization. 
while Mr. Curtiss is a perfect book worm, confining himself 
however entirely to religious subjects; he seems to know but 
little of the world or the Indians therein; he located himself 
alone with his wife & books without an interpreter or even 
a hired man of any description to aid him, and without the 
necessary supply of provisions;—I now think him altogether 
unfit for, and work prepared to fill Station, and therefore 
recommend his discontinuance as a teacher among the 
Omahaws, he can perhaps find a more suitable field for his 
operations with Some other tribes. 
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standing the true character of the red man. He also 
preached the gospel when the opportunity was offered him. 
In July the society began the work of procuring timber 
for a two-story log boarding school, with accommodations 
for the mission family and assistants and forty Indian 
children.*® 


The Indians did not welcome the new boarding school 
mission with any great enthusiasm. McKinney wrote in 
1849, “the greatest difficulty experienced in our enterprise 
is to obtain the consent of the parents to have their chil- 
dren brought to school, and after they are admitted, to 
allow them to stay long enough to be productive of good.” 
By 1851, when the Pawnee school was discontinued, there 
were forty-seven irregularly attending pupils. The school 
operated at an annual expense of $3,500, of which $500 
came from the federal government. Rev. William Hamil- 
ton, who succeeded McKinney as superintendent in 1853, 
reported that there were forty-two pupils of the Pawnee, 
Omaha, Sioux, Blackfeet, Oto, and Ponca tribes in at- 
tendance. All were taught catechism, hymns, and the 
Christian doctrine. The school instructed the girls in 
housekeeping and the boys in farming and blacksmithing. 
In the same year, the mission raised two hundred bushels 
of potatoes, thirty acres of corn and twenty acres of 
wheat.!7 


The work of the Bellevue mission was soon to come 
to an end. In April 1854 the government made treaties 
with both the Omaha and Oto in which those tribes ceded 


16Edmund McKinney to John Miller, September 16, 1847, NA. 
The building, according to the original plans, was to be 64x28 feet 
in front, with two new wings, one of which was to be 30x18 and 
the other 30x22. A marker in Bellevue now indicates the site of the 
old mission. (McKinney and S. M. Irvin to Walter Lowrie, May 23, 
1846, Ms, Presbyterian Missionary Letters, Presbyterian Historical 
Society, Philadelphia. Microfilm copies of this interesting cor- 
respondence are in the Nebraska State Historical Society. This 
correspondence will be hereafter abbreviated PML.) 

17Historical Sketches of the Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
pemes by the Womens Foreign Missionary Society of the Pres- 
byterian Church (Philadelphia, 1886), pp. 16-17, 35; CIA, 1849, 
141-142; 1850, 41; 1851, 95-97; 1853, 110-112. 
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their lands in the vicinity of Bellevue in return for reserva- 
tions and fixed annuities. The Oto moved to their new 
reservation at Barneston, Nebraska. In 1856 the govern- 
ment established a new agency at Blackbird Hills for the 
Omaha, and the Presbyterian Board of Missions began the 
erection of buildings on the Missouri a few miles north 
of the new agency site. By the fall of 1857 the Board had 
completed the three-story stone mission building and 
opened it to the Omaha boys and girls. The school, which 
was supported largely by funds set apart under treaty for 
educational purposes, taught the youth a part of the day 
in reading, writing, geography, and vocal music. In addi- 
tion it instructed the boys in farming, the use of tools and 
agricultural implements and the girls in various branches 
of housewifery, including sewing, knitting, and dairy 
operations.® 


As at Bellevue over a decade earlier, the Indians did 
not initially exhibit any great zeal for attending the new 
mission. For several years many of the seats of the school, 
which had a complement of fifty pupils, went unfilled. In 
July 1858 the mission superintendent reported regarding 
school attendance: 


. . . Had all remained that entered the missionary 
family during the year we should now have about 60— 
but owing to so many circumstances which I need not 
mention I will merely say that some run away—some 
[were] stolen away and some taken away from very 
perilous reasons. Some no doubt were brought to winter, 
others to get a suit of clothes &c . .. Now in school 
[are] 25 boys & 8 girls. 


18Kappler, op. cit., II, 608-618; CIA, 1856, 103-105; 1857, 151-152; 
William Hamilton to Walter Lowrie, August 11, 1856, December 20, 
1856; Charles Sturgis to Lowrie, July 3, 1857, PML. 

The mission, which was located in SE% Sec. 1, T. 26N., R. 
9E., was a building three stories high with basement and built of 
native stone. Its dimensions were 75x35 feet and the building con- 
tained seventeen rooms. The outbuildings consisted of a barn with 
stable for horses and cattle; a corn crib with granary, wagonhouse 
and tool shed; also a smokehouse, milkhouse, an icehouse and shop. 
The cost of the mission operation in 1861 was $4,407.27. (Robert 
J. Burtt to O. H. Irish, October 29, 1861, PML.) 
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By June 1860 the outlook for the school was even more 
discouraging. An epidemic of whooping cough and measles 
had broken out, and three of the children had died. Only 
twenty-four were then attending.'® 


The prospects for the success of the school, however, 
improved during the following decade. Rev. Robert J. Burtt 
took charge of the mission in the summer of 1860. He held 
a meeting with Joseph LaFlesche and the other chiefs and 
apparently enlisted their co-operation in filling the school. 
By late October there were forty in attendance. One of the 
teachers encouragingly wrote: “There is not so much of a 
runaway disposition apparent among the children, but oc- 
casionally one will elope.” In the following January he 
reported improvement of his pupils in reading, writing, 
and in habits of industry. The efforts of the newly- 
organized Indian police, who co-operated with the mission 
in returning the absentee pupils, had a salutary effect 
on school attendance. By late October 1861 there were 
fifty-six regularly attending students, of which thirty-one 
were boys and twenty-five girls, which exceeded the 
capacity of the school. The mission farm was successfully 
in operation. A year later Burtt reported that there was a 
waiting list of Indian children to be admitted to the mission. 
He had decided not to increase the complement of the 
school, but that whenever a vacancy occurred by reason of a 
pupil’s running away or by his being taken away by the 
parents the missionary would select from those applying 
the one he considered the most promising.”° 


The Presbyterian Mission at Blackbird Hills was to 
continue its work among the Omaha for almost four de- 
cades. In 1862 dissention broke out among several of the 
female personnel, who too frequently exhibited anything 
but Christian charity toward each other. This temporarily 


19Sturgis to the Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church, 
July 1, 1858; Isaac Black to Lowrie, June 22, 1860, PML. 

20Burtt to [Lowrie], September 27, October 20, 1860, March 22, 
October 24, 1861, February 24, 1862; Burtt to Irish, October 29, 
1861; Black to Lowrie, October 20, 1860, January 8, 1861, PML. 
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on school attendance. By late October 1861 there were 
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were boys and twenty-five girls, which exceeded the 
capacity of the school. The mission farm was successfully 
in operation. A year later Burtt reported that there was a 
waiting list of Indian children to be admitted to the mission. 
He had decided not to increase the complement of the 
school, but that whenever a vacancy occurred by reason of a 
pupil’s running away or by his being taken away by the 
parents the missionary would select from those applying 
the one he considered the most promising.”° 
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cades. In 1862 dissention broke out among several of the 
female personnel, who too frequently exhibited anything 
but Christian charity toward each other. This temporarily 


19Sturgis to the Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church, 
July 1, 1858; Isaac Black to Lowrie, June 22, 1860, PML. 

20Burtt to [Lowrie], September 27, October 20, 1860, March 22, 
October 24, 1861, February 24, 1862; Burtt to Irish, October 29, 
1861; Black to Lowrie, October 20, 1860, January 8, 1861, PML. 
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weakened the school’s influence among the Indians, but 
harmony was eventually restored. At the request of Indian 
Agent Robert W. Furnas, in 1866 Burtt was removed as 
superintendent of the mission. In 1867 Rev. William Hamil- 
ton, who had been in charge of the Bellevue mission from 
1853 to its closing and who had supervised the erection 
of the buildings at Blackbird Hills, was placed in charge 
of the Omaha mission which functioned until the mid 
1890’s.?! 


The most celebrated of all the Upper Missouri mission- 
aries was the Jesuit priest, Father Pierre-Jean De Smet 
(1801-1873). Although there are no existing missions 
along the river as a monument to his efforts, Chittenden 
and Richardson characterize him as “the greatest and the 
most practical missionary who has labored among the 
Indian tribes of the United States.”*° 

De Smet, who was born in Belgium, came to the United 
States as a novice in 1823 and entered a seminary in 
St. Louis. His first missionary assignment was among the 
Potawatomi. In May 1838 he and Father Felix Verreydt 
arrived at Council Bluffs and soon established a mission, 
known as St. Marys, within the present city limits. “There 
are great obstacles to be overcome in converting an Indian 
nation,” he wrote soon after his arrival. “The principal 
ones are the immoderate use of strong drink, polygamy, 
superstitious practices and prejudices, a language of which 
it is very hard to acquire a knowledge, and their inclina- 
tion toward a wandering life.” The missionaries found 


21The mission received its last subsidy as a contract school in 
1894. It was not mentioned thereafter in the agent’s reports. (CIA, 
1894, 10. See also Historical Sketches of the Presbyterian Missions, 
17-18; Burtt to [Lowrie], January 13, July 24, August 29, 1862; 
Irish to Lowrie, July 29, 1862; Hamilton to Lowrie, August 19, 
October 16, 1862; Report on Matters at Omaha Mission, by Hamilton 
and Irish, August 25, 1862; Sturgis to Lowrie, October 28, December 
1, 5, 1862; Burtt to Lowrie, April 16, 1866, PML; D. N. Cooley to 
E. B. Taylor, April 4, 1866, Robert W. Furnas Letters, Nebraska 
State Historical Society.) 

22Hiram Martin Chittenden and Albert Talbot Richardson (eds. }: 
Life, Letters and Travels of Father Pierre-Jean DeSmet, S. 
1801-1873 (New York, 1905) I, 8. 
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their greatest impediment at Council Bluffs in the strong 
addiction of the Potawatomi for liquor. De Smet’s diary 
and letters give a graphic picture of their drunken orgies 
and the large number of fights and killings resulting from 
them.?8 


In spite of the demoralization of the Potawatomi, the 
efforts of the two fathers met with some success. De Smet 
boasted in August of 1838, three months after his arrival 
at Council Bluffs, that he had baptized in all seventy-six 
Indians and half-breeds. The subagent, in a letter to the 
superintendent, lauded “the indefatigable exertions of the 
Catholic Mission” under the two priests. The Jesuits, how- 
ever, found their work at Council Bluffs rendered inef- 
fective by the chronic drunkeness of the Potawatomi, so 
in 1841 they withdrew from that location.** 


De Smet’s work among the tribes farther up the 
Missouri began in 1840 and continued for three decades. 
In that year, in answer to the requests of several deputa- 
tions that a “Black gown” be sent them, Father De Smet 
set out across the Plains with a party of traders to the 
Green River rendezvous. At that place he met a party of 
Indians, including Flatheads, who escorted him to the 
headwaters of the Missouri. For several months he traveled 
among the Crow and other tribes, but he never entered the 
Flathead country. By late September De Smet and his com- 
panion reached Fort Union and began their long journey 
down the river by land to Fort Pierre, visiting the Hidatsa, 
Mandan, Arikara and meeting the various Sioux tribes en 
route. Everywhere the Indians welcomed him. On Novem- 
ber 14 he set out from Fort Pierre to St. Louis by canoe. 
When they reached Council Bluffs, ice closed the river, so 
the priest was forced to travel overland to St. Louis where 
he arrived on New Year’s Eve. It was not until the follow- 
ing year that he reached the Flathead country.** 


237 bid., I, 172-176, 184-185, 258. 

24Jbid., I, 168-170; Gilbert J. Garraghan, S. J., The Jesuits of 
the Middle United States (New York, 1938), II, 594. 

25Chittenden and Richardson, op. cit., I, 193-271, 315. 
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Father De Smet’s work among the Flatheads and the 
establishment of St. Mary’s Mission are well known. He, 
together with Father Nicholas Point and others, built a 
mission among the Blackfeet. He ministered to the spiritual 
needs of the whites as well as to most of the Indian tribes 
on the Missouri above the Qmaha. On his trips up and down 
the river, he stopped at the various fur trading posts, 
many of whose employees were French and of the Catholic 
faith, and baptized their numerous offspring with Indian 
women. In some instances he performed marriage cere- 
monies, giving legal and religious sanction to these unions. 
He also said Mass at these trading houses. His baptisms of 
the Indians ran into the thousands. After the military posts 
had been established on the Missouri in the 1860’s, Father 
De Smet held Mass at the forts for the large numbers of 
Catholic soldiers stationed in them. He frequently com- 
plained to the Department of Interior of abuses of the 
Indians by the whites.** 


Father De Smet’s fame as a peace maker is almost as 
great as his fame as a missionary. As the result of the 
unrest among the Plains Indians because of the increased 
travel on the Oregon Trail in the 1840’s, the government 
decided to call a meeting at Fort Laramie of representatives 
of the various tribes. The Indian Bureau sought the as- 
sistance of the Jesuit missionary. 


In 1851, accompanied by Father Christian Hoeken, he 
set out on a steamboat for Fort Union. About five hundred 
miles out of St. Louis, cholera broke out on the boat. 
Thirteen fell victims of the malady. De Smet was struck 
down with a billious attack for ten days. Father Hoeken 
administered to the physical needs of the sick and gave 
them religious consolation. Finally, Father Hoeken himself 
contracted the cholera and died. Five more passengers 
later died of the disease. After he arrived at Fort Union, 
De Smet went overland with representatives of the As- 


26] bid., passim. 
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siniboin, Hidatsa, and Crow to the meeting at Fort 
Laramie.?" 


In 1867, as in 1851, the government called upon Father 
De Smet to assist in getting the Indian tribes together for 
a great council. In that year, he visited the various bands 
on the Missvuri to prepare their minds for peace. In 1868, 
he set out with the members of the Peace Commission and, 
after holding meetings with various Sioux bands, the com- 
mission went to Fort Laramie. Father De Smet returned 
to Omaha and took a boat for Fort Rice. From that post, 
he traveled through the Sioux country where he met with 
the hostile chiefs, who had refused to treat with the whites, 
and induced many of them to go to the Missouri River post 
in early July for the great Peace Council. At Rice, the 
commissioners met with the representatives of Missouri 
River bands, numbering 50,000 Indians. As a result of this 
famous meeting, the Treaty of 1868, which gave western 
South Dakota to the Sioux, was signed.?® 


Despite Father De Smet’s many successes as a mission- 
ary among the Upper Missouri tribes, his efforts to estab- 
lish a permanent mission for them failed. In 1866 Gen. 
Alfred Sully, Special Indian Commissioner, proposed that 
he establish two missions, one at Fort Berthold and another 
at the Yankton Agency. The Yankton chiefs also petitioned 
the priest for a mission and school. In 1870, he and Father 
Ignatius Pankin made a journey to Grand River with the 
view of selecting a site and establishng a mission there. 
In 1871, two Jesuits arrived at that place. After spending 
a couple of months at the agency, they agreed that a 
Catholic school for the moment would not be practicable. 
It remained for the St. Benedictine Order to establish 
Catholic schools and missions on the Upper Missouri.*® 

It was not until the 1860’s that any of the Protestant 
groups seriously undertook any missionary work among 


2TJbid., Il, 638-644, 653-684. 
28] bid., III, 859-922. 
29Garraghan, op. cit., II, 476-487; CIA, 1871, 521. 
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the Indians above the Omaha. This came about as the result 
of the movement of the Santee Sioux whom they had served 
before. Following the Sioux Uprising in Minnesota 
during 1862, the Army rounded up all the Santee, some 
of whom had taken part in the massacres of the whites. 
It placed the old men, the women and children, number- 
ing 1,300 Indians in all, on two steamboats at Fort 
Snelling and shipped them by river to a detention 
camp at Fort Thompson, near the mouth of Crow 
Creek in present South Dakota. About three hundred died 
en route. Some of the hostiles who had participated in the 
outbreak fled to Canada. Most of those remaining who 
were of fighting age, four hundred in number, were tried 
by a military commission. Fifty of these were freed and 
350 condemned. Of the latter, the commission hanged 
thirty-nine. The remainder were imprisoned until 1866. 
Rev. Stephen R. Riggs (1812-1883) and Dr. Thomas S. 
Williamson (1800-1879), both of whom had worked as 
missionaries of the American Board for some twenty-five 
years, remained with the imprisoned Santee. Smallpox 
and consumption took a heavy toll among the prisoners.*° 


Rev. John P. Williamson (1835-1917), son of Thomas 
S., mentioned above, went to Crow Creek where he ad- 
ministered to the physical and spiritual needs of the 
Indians. He wrote on June 9, 1863, soon after their arrival 
at that place, “These Indians need a good doctor very 
much and the necessary supplies for sick folk. There have 
28 died since we started. They have been issuing since we 
got here a little under % pound of flour, % lb of pork, and 
% lb of corn, and they have had nothing for sick folks—so 
they have been pretty bad off.’** Some two thousand 
Winnebago, expelled from Minnesota, were added to 
those already at Crow Creek. The Indians were finally able 


80Winifred W. Barton, John P. Williamson, A Brother to the 
Sioux (New York, 1919), passim; Stephen R. Riggs, Mary and I]: 
Forty Years with the Sioux (Chicago, 1880), passim. 

31John P. Williamson to Thomas S. Williamson, June 9, 1863, 
Thomas S. Williamson Family Papers, Ms, Minnesota Historical 


Society. 
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Above — Presbyterian Mission, Bellevue 


(Sketch by Stanley Schimonsky, about 1854) 


Below — Rev. William Hamilton house, Bellevue, erected 


in 1856 
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Above — Episcopal Church of Our Most Merciful Saviour, 
erected in 1884 near Santee Agency No. 3 


(Photos by Grant, 1952, courtesy the National Park Service) 


Below — Pilgrim Congregational Church, erected near 
Santee Agency No. 3 


The main part of this structure was erected in the early 1870’s by 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
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Above Catholic Church, Standing Rock Agency, about 
1910 
(Photo courtesy the State Historical Society of North Dakota) 


Below — Episcopal Church, Yankton Agency, about 1880 


(Photo by Morrow, courtesy the Over Museum, University of 
South Dakota) 








Above — Episcopal Mission, Yankton Agency, Dakota 
Territory, about 1880 


(Photo by Morrow, courtesy the Over Museum, University of 
South Dakota) 


Below — Old St. Mary’s Episcopal Mission, Santee Agency 


Erected in 1&70, this mission was operated as an industrial school 
for girls until it was destroyed by fire in 1884. 
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to supplement their monotonous diet by hunting, and the 
Indian Bureau eventually gave them a better supply of 
food. Many of the Winnebago drifted to the Omaha in Ne- 
braska where the government in 1865 provided a reserva- 
tion for them.** 


The American Board and its successor, the American 
Missionary Association, continued its work among the 
Santee Sioux until well into the present century. In 1866 
the Santee group at Crow Creek and the members of that 
tribe imprisoned at Davenport moved to below the mouth 
of the Niobrara in Nebraska where the government estab- 
lished a reservation for them. In the same year, the younger 
Williamson erected a boys’ boarding school. Dr. T. S. 
Williamson, Rev. S. R. Riggs and John P. Williamson, in 
1867, organized the Pilgrim Presbyterian Church*® at 
Niobrara. Young Williamson remained at Santee until 1869 
when he moved to Yankton Agency. 


In June 1870, Rev. Alfred L. Riggs (1837-1916), son 
of Stephen R., arrived at Santee and soon took over the 
work of John Williamson. He immediately set to work con- 
structing permanent mission buildings which included a 
schoolhouse for boys and a dwelling. Here the Indian boys 
were given elementary education and instructed in farm- 
ing. Within a few years he added a boarding school for 
girls to the boys’ school, where the former might be taught 
housework in its various forms. Riggs continued to make 
additions to the school which developed into the Santee 
Normal Training School where children from the various 
Sioux tribes received instruction to become teachers. By 
1884 the school employed twenty-one persons as teachers 
and missionaries and boasted thirteen buildings, which 
included blacksmith, carpenter, and shoemaker shops. In 


382Barton, op. cit., pp. 72-105; Kappler, op. cit., II, 872-875. 

38This church in 1883 became the Pilgrim Congregational Church. 
(Barton, op. cit., p. 122.) 

34Barton, op. cit., pp. 108-122; Annual Report of the Secretary 
of Interior, 1866-1867, 229-235, 242-243; CIA, 1867, 284. Hereafter 
the Annual Report of the Secretary of Interior will be abbreviated SI. 
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1893 representatives from fourteen tribes and fifteen 
different agencies were attending this contract school.*® 


In 1871 the school began a monthly publication in the 
Dakota and the English languages called Japi Oaye (The 
Word Carrier). The Dakota and English sections were 
separated in 1884 and made into two distinct papers. 
Williamson edited the Dakota version and Alfred Riggs the 
English paper.*® 


The Protestant Episcopal Church likewise took a very 
active interest in the Santee. During the outbreak, Rev. 
Samuel D. Hinman, the Episcopal missionary to the tribe, 
was forced to flee like many others. While the Santee were 
imprisoned or in detention camps from 1863 to 1866, both 
Hinman and Bishop Henry W. Whipple worked to have 
the condition of these unfortunate people alleviated. Fol- 
lowing the removal of the tribe to Nebraska, Hinman 
established a mission near the agency. Misfortune seemed 
to plague the Episcopalians there. A tornado, in 1870, 
swept away the first mission, known as St. Johns, which 
they had established several years earlier. The church then 
erected a girls’ boarding school, known as St. Marys. Fire 
destroyed this mission in 1884, so Hope Mission, built by 
the Church at Springfield, South Dakota, in 1879 as a 
boys’ and girls’ boarding school, became the principal 
Episcopal mission for the Santee.** 


The inauguration of the “Peace Policy” by President 


85Frances Chamberlain Holley, Once Their Home or Our Legacy 
from the Dakotahs (Chicago, 1892). pp. 330-332; Mary B. Riggs, 
Early Days at Santee (Santee, 1928), passim; CIA, 1871, 443-445; 
1875, 322-324; 1877, 148; 1880, 122; 1883, 108; 1884, 123; 1885, 
140-141; 1886, 198; 1888, 174-175, 177-178; 1889, 243; 1890, 144; 
1893, 201, 205. 

86Louise P. Olsen, “Mary Clementine Collins, Dakota Mission- 
ary,” North Dakota History, XIX (January, 1952), 65-66. 

87K. Brent Woodruff, “The Episcopal Mission to the Dakotas 
1860-1898,”South Dakota Historical Collections, XVII (1934), 553-561; 
Holley, op. cit., pp. 190-196; CIA, 1870, 698-699; 1877, 147; 1878, 
99; 1884, 123; 1886, 193; Niobrara and South Dakota Annual Re- 
ports, Miscellaneous, Missionary District of South Dakota, Episcopal 
Diocese of South Dakota, Sioux Falls; Annual Report of Bishop 
Hare, 1883-1884, 438; SI, 1866-1867, 235-239. 
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U. S. Grant in 1869, greatly stimulated the growth of 
Indian missions. In accordance with this program, various 
churches were allowed to nominate agents for the different 
Indian reservations. As a result the Indian Bureau allotted 
the Nebraska agencies to the administrative control of the 
Society of Friends (Quakers) ; the Dakota agencies along 
the Missouri, with the exception of those at Standing Rock 
and Fort Berthold, te the Episcopal Church; the Montana 
agencies, except the Flathead, to the Methodist Church. 
The Standing Rock Agency was assigned to the Catholics, 
and the Fort Berthold Reservation was placed under the 
care of the Congregational Church. This policy permitted 
the church, to which the agency was assigned, to control 
the education of the Indian children within it and exclude 
missions of other faiths. In spite of this policy, however, 
the Friends continued to permit both the Episcopal and 
American Board churches and schools to function on the 
Santee Reserve. The American Board and the Presbyterian 
Missions were also allowed to expand alongside the 
Episcopal missions on the Sioux reserves assigned the 
latter denomination. The Catholics claimed the Indian 
Bureau discriminated against them as it allotted them 
among the Sioux only the Standing Rock and Fort Totten 
agencies.** 


Although the missions depended principally on govern- 
ment subsidies to keep them in operation, they received 
generous assistance from other sources. Missionary socie- 
ties and wealthy patrons in the East, such as Miss Katherine 
Drexel among the Catholics and Mrs. John Jacob Astor 
among the Episcopalians, gave generously. Some of the 
missions depended almost entirely on donations and re- 
ceived no aid whatever from the government except the 
rations and the clothing allowances due the pupils by 
treaty. In 1870, the government instituted the policy of 
making formal] contracts with missions to which it gave 


388CIA, 1872, 73-74; 1877, 247-251; Peter J. Rahill, The Catholic 
Missions and Grant’s Peace Policy, 1870-1884 (Washington, 1953), 
passim. 
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financial assistance. These became known as “contract 
schools.” In that year it appropriated $100,000 for these 
institutions. The sums allotted to them increased until 
1892 when the contracts amounted to $611,570, or more 
than one-fourth of the entire amount appropriated for 
government schools.*® 


Although by the Grant Peace Policy, the government 
encouraged the establishment of missions on the various 
reservations, the progress of those on the Upper Missouri 
was generally slow before the Sioux War of 1876. John P. 
Williamson, who moved to Yankton Agency in 1869, began 
the work of establishing mission day schools and churches 
on that reservation. By 1871 the church establishments 
under his charge were transferred to the Presbyterian 
Board. In 1876 he had two schools and two churches in 
operation on the Yankton reservation. Williamson carried 
on missionary work for the Presbyterian Board and con- 
tinued to live at Yankton Agency until his death in 1917.* 


The Protestant Episcopal Church made considerable 
progress on the Yankton and Cheyenne River reservations, 
but its success was small in the other Dakota reservations. 
In the 1870’s it established missions at the Ponca and 
Whetstone agencies. Early in 1873 William Hobart Hare 
(1838-1909) assumed the office of Missionary Bishop of 
Niobrara which gave him jurisdiction over the Episcopal 
Indian missions in the Dakotas and the Santee in Nebraska. 
Immediately after taking office, he began to push forward 
a program for expansion. By the end of 1874 he had com- 
pleted a chalkstone boarding school for boys, known as St. 
Pauls School, and a boarding school for girls, known as 
Emanuel Hall, at Yankton Agency. The church also com- 
pleted in the same year a boarding school at the Cheyenne 
River Agency, known as St. Johns, and one at the Crow 
Creek Agency. The Episcopalians, in addition, built a 


39Schmeckebier, op. cit., pp. 212-214; CIA, 1900, 25-26. 
40Historical Sketches of Presbyterian Missions, p. 20; CIA, 1870, 
210-213; 1871, 517; 1874, 259; 1875, 256; 1876, 41; 1880, 59. 
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number of day schools and churches on the three reserva- 
tions.*! 


Rev. Thomas L. Riggs (1847-1940), another son of 
Stephen R., was to carry on the work of the American 
Board in the Dakotas. Riggs selected the site for the Oahe 
Mission on Peoria Bottoms in 1873. This place served as 
the “Home Station” for his later operations in the Dakotas. 
The Cheyenne River agent reported three years later that 
the American Board has “two day and industrial schools” 
in operation on the reserve. Riggs was for several decades 
to play an important role in promoting the missionary 
work on both the Cheyenne River and Standing Rock 
reservations.* 


Until 1876 the region above the Cheyenne River was 
still largely untouched by the missionary. Standing Rock, 
Fort Berthold and Fort Peck reservations were without 
missionaries and schools of any kind. 


The repressive measures of the Army following the 
Custer disaster had a temporary deterring effect on the 
missionary work at the Cheyenne River reservation. In 
September 1876 an Indian, who had been arrested on some 
charge of suspicion, when freed, killed Rev. R. A. B. Ffen- 
nell, the missionary who had charge of St. Johns School for 
boys. As a result, the church discontinued its schools on 
the reservation until the following spring. Reverend Riggs 
opened the American Board schools there in late October 
and early November, 1876. They were, however, almost 
entirely deserted during the year.* 


In the late 1870’s, following the crushing of the Sioux 
and the placing of the Indian on reservations to subsist 


41Niobrara Annual Reports, Miscellaneous, School Circular for 
bo ye Woodruff, op. cit., 240, 253, 259; CIA, 1875, 255-258; 1876, 
-24, 41. 
a Mary and I, pp. 300-304; CIA, 1873, 231-233; 1876, 
-24, 
48W oodruff, op. cit., pp. 582-583; CIA, 1877, 51-54; J. F. Cravens 
to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, February 22, 1877, NA. 
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on rations, both the government and missions were in a 
position to compel the red man to conform to the white 
man’s way of life. The role which the church and mission 
played in the program of the Indian Bureau at that time 
is well expressed by the Crow Creek and Lower Brule 
agent in 1891: 


It is generally understood that there can be no 
permanent or substantial progress in civilization unless 
accompanied by Christianity, and in no community is 
this more to be observed than among the Indians. The 
dividing line between the Indian heathen and the Indian 
Christian is clear cut, the one representing that class of 
people progressive in spirit, anxious to learn and adopt 
civilized ways, to work in harmony with their Govern- 
ment, and withal more intelligent than the other class, 
who were loath to give up their tribal ways and rela- 
tions, and disaffected at being controlled, and, generally 
speaking that class which causes the trouble which 
arises from time to time with the Government... .*4 


During the decades between 1880 and 1900 both the 
Indian Bureau and the missions made a concerted effort 
to force the red man to abandon his old way of life and 
acquire the habits of the whites. They took his children away 
from him and placed them in government and mission 
boarding schools. There the children were first deloused and 
thoroughly scrubbed, the boys shorn of their long hair, 
and all were dressed in “citizens’ clothing.” For several 
years the Indian children were taught English and ele- 
mentary school] subjects. The boys were given instruction 
in farming and the manual arts and the girls were taught 
the household arts. After being exposed for several years 
to the white man’s civilization, the children were regarded 
as equipped to go back to the reservation and become self- 
sufficient farmers.* 

Rivalry between the various missionary groups was 
particularly keen during the last three decades of the 


44CIA, 1891, 398. 

45Ray H. Mattison, “The Indian Reservation System on the 
Upper Missouri, 1865-1890,” Nebraska History, XXXVI (September, 
1955), 141-172; Emma M. Calhoun-Hall (“Winona”), Life and 
Letters: A Sketch (Santee, 1895), pp. 23-24, 75-77; Albert H. Kneale, 
Indian Agent (Caldwell, 1950), passim. 
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nineteenth century. Although the relations between the 
American Board and the Episcopal Church were usually 
cordial, neither hesitated to convert the members of the 
other. John P. Williamson wrote his father in 1876 that 
of the 254 Santee members who had been released as 
prisoners at Fort Snelling in 1866, eighty-five had turned 
Episcopalian. He boasted, however, that he had baptized 
seventy-one Episcopalians as Presbyterians while at Santee. 
In 1874 Williamson went to the Fort Peck agency, which 
was under the control of the Methodists, with the view of 
sending a missionary to that place. The son of the agent, 
who was a Methodist minister, was in charge. The young 
man informed Williamson that his father wanted a mission- 
ary but that their society would expect credit for whatever 
was accomplished. It was not until 1880 that Williamson 
sent a missionary to Fort Peck. In 1877 he sent a native 
minister to Standing Rock, which had been assigned to 
the Catholics. The agent at that place informed the minister 
that the agency belonged to the Catholics and that the 
missionary must leave. With the abandonment of the 
Peace Policy in 1882, the reservations were thrown open 
to missionaries of all faiths.** 


The period from 1877 to the end of the century was 
one of great missionary activity. The American Board, 
whose work in the Dakotas and Nebraska was to be taken 
over in 1883 by the American Missionary Association, a 
Congregationalist organization, continued to promote its 
work. In May 1876 Rev. C. L. Hall and his wife arrived at 
Fort Berthold and soon completed a mission house. By 1885 
the Association had in operation a contract boarding 
school for girls and by the close of the century two mission- 
ary stations on the reservation. Rev. T. L. Riggs continued 
the work of the Board and later the Association on the 
Cheyenne River Reserve. In 1877 he completed the Oahe 
Chapel for which the Corps of Engineers’ dam is named, 


46Historical Sketches of Presbyterian Missions, p. 22; CIA, 1880, 
113; John P. Williamson to Thomas S. Williamson, July 21, 1874, 
August 23, 1876, October 3, 1877, Minnesota Historical Society. 
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which survives. Eight years later he established a boarding 
school large enough to accommodate fifty Indian boys and 
girls. At that time he had in addition to the boarding school 
seven outstation schools where, except in one, the vern- 
acular was the principal medium of instruction. In 1883 
the Association began work in the Standing Rock Reserva- 
tion where Riggs built a mission and day school. By 1896 
the Congregationalists claimed a membership of 285 on 
that reserve.*? 


The work of the missionaries lagged at the Fort Peck 
Reservation. Although this agency had been assigned to 
the Methodists, that church did little missionary work 
there. In 1880 the Presbyterians established a mission on 
the reservation. Its progress, however, was slow. The agent 
reported in 1888: 


Rev. George W. Wood has been at this agency 
nine [eight] years, engaged in missionary work. He 
conducts an interesting and instructive English and 
Dakota service every Sabbath, but I can not say that his 
efforts are converting many of the natives. These 
Indians trouble themselves very little about religous 
matters. Many are Mormons, with a strong belief in 
polygamy, not, however, because they have any profound 
religous convictions. The medicine men have lost their 
hold and there are few cases of killing ponies and 
destroying property of deceased Indians. The practice 
of burying blankets and presents with their dead still 
continues ... .#8 


In the late 1880’s the Presbyterians also undertook mission- 
ary work on the Crow Creek reserve.*® 


The Episcopal Church likewise continued to advance 
the work among the Sioux which it had begun in the late 
1860’s and early 1870’s. In 1879 Bishop Hare abandoned 
the Crow Creek boarding school and established the Hope 





47CIA, 1876, 28-31; 1883, 50-51; 1885, 19, 32-33; 1889, 148; 1896, 
236; Ray H. Mattison, “Report on the Historical Aspects of the Oahe 
Reservoir Area, Missouri River, South and North Dakota,” South 
Dakota Historical Collections, XXVII (1954), 33-34; Holley, op. cit., 
p. 327. 

48CIA, 1888, 164-165. 

49CIA, 1888, 33; 1890, 47. 
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Boarding School for Indian boys and girls in Springfield, 
South Dakota. About the same time he established a board- 
ing school for girls, known as St. Johns, near Cheyenne 
River Agency. Four years later, the government took over 
the Episcopal boarding school for boys at that place and 
henceforth operated it. In 1884 the church began mission- 
ary work on the Standing Rock Reservation which, in 1890, 
was enlarged into a boarding school for boys and girls. It 
was not until his death in 1909, that Bishop Hare’s mis- 
sionary efforts ceased. The church claimed, at that time, 
that out of about twenty thousand Indians in South Dakota, 
ten thousand were baptized members of that faith.®° 


Only one mission not officially connected with one of 
the larger denominations seems to have operated at that 
time on the Upper Missouri. In 1887 Miss Grace Howard, 
an Episcopalian, started a private home on the Crow Creek 
reservation where Indian girls returning from eastern 
schools and those on the reservation were taught useful 
industries. This institution in the 1890’s became a contract 
boarding school.® 


Although by the Peace Policy the Catholics were 
prevented from doing any missionary work on the Upper 
Missouri reservations except Standing Rock, they made 
conversions among the Sioux after the government dis- 
continued the practice of assigning agencies to different 
religious denominations. Following the death of Father 
De Smet, the Jesuits had found it impracticable to estab- 
lish a mission at Grand River (the agency removed in 1873 
to Standing Rock and in 1874 took the latter name). In 
1876 the Bureau of Catholic Missions urgently requested 
the Benedictine Fathers of St. Meinrad, Indiana, to send 
two missionaries to Standing Rock. Two priests, one of 
whom was Abbot Martin Marty (1834-1896), offered their 


50Niobrara and South Dakota Annual Reports, 156-158, 162-163; 
DeWolfe, op. cit., p. 281; Woodruff, op. cit., pp. 580, 591; CIA, 1874, 
239-240; 1877, 51-54; 1878, 20-25; 1879, 125-129; 1885, 55; 1890, 38; 
1892, 440. 

51iCIA, 1887, 23-24; 1894, 16. 
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services. By September 1878 the agent at Standing Rock 
was able to report that two boarding schools, one for boys 
and another for girls, were in successful operation with 
an attendance of sixty children, under the charge of the 
Benedictine Fathers and Sisters. In the same year Father 
Marty established the St. Benedict’s Agricultural Board- 
ing School for boys some sixteen miles below the agency. 
Girls were later admitted to the school. Father Martin 
Kenel eventually took charge of this school and served 
for many years as superintendent.* 


During the 1880’s and 1890’s the Benedictines ex- 
tended their missionary work rapidly. In 1879 Marty be- 
came Vicar Apostolic of Dakota Territory. At that time 
there were only twelve priests and twenty churches and 
chapels in the entire Dakota Territory. In 1886 the govern- 
ment granted the Catholics the right to occupy 160 acres 
of land about eighteen miles north of the Crow Creek 
Agency, so in the following year they began the construc- 
tion of the Immaculate Conception Boarding School, which 
was capable of accommodating 150 pupils and which be- 
came a contract school. Three years later the St. Ben- 
edictines built the St. Edwards School on-.the Fort Bert- 
hold Reservation. As a result of the aggressive efforts of 
the Catholic missionaries during the latter part of the 
nineteeth and the first half of the present century, that 
church was able to claim in 1947 that approximately 56 
percent of the Sioux were Catholic.™ 

For some time the missions, particularly those which 
received substantial subsidies from the government, had 


52Sister M. Serena Zens, O. S. B., “The Educational Work of 
the Catholic Church Among the Indians in South Dakota from the 
Beginning to 1935” South Dakota Historical Collections, XX (1940), 
316-324; Sister Mary Clement Fitzgerald, P. V. B. M., “Bishop 
Marty and His Sioux Missions, 1876-1896,” South Dakota Historical 
Collections, XX, 530-584; CIA, 1878, 44; 1879, 49-50; 1880, 56-57. 

53Zens, op. cit., passim; Fitzerald, op. cit., passim; Sister Maria 
Claudia Duratschek, O. S. B., Crusading Along Sioux Trails (Yank- 
ton, 1947). passim; Ray H. Mattison, “Report on Historic Sites in 
Garrison Reservoir Area, Missouri River,” North Dakota History, 
XXII (January-April, 1955), 41; CIA, 1886, 71; 1887, 22-23; 1888, 
33; 1889, 138, 148; 1891, 400; 1892, 440-441. 
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thrived. However, at the close of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth century, the government dealt 
two blows to the missions which put an end to some and 
crippled the activities of the others. For many years there 
had been a growing sentiment on the part of the American 
people that the government Indian schools should supplant 
those operated by religious denominations. After 1892 
when the amount appropriated for contract schools reached 
its highest figure,** the government took steps to reduce 
the amounts allowed the missions. Neither the Presby- 
terians nor the Congregational denominations received 
funds after 1894. Aid was discontinued to the Episcopal 
Church two years later. By 1900 the government had 
withdrawn aid to all the Missouri River missions.** In 
1901 the government took another step to force Indian 
children to attend government schools and to stop another 
type of subsidy to missions not receiving direct assistance 
from it. The Bureau announced in that year that hence- 
forth no rations should be given Indian children while at- 
tending denominational schools. This latter ruling, although 
nullified by statute in 1906, affected practically all the 
missions, since they depended on government rations and 
clothing allowances for the children’s subsistence. Cardinal 
James Gibbons, in 1902, strongly protested against stopping 
the subsidies to missions: 


. Deprived of Government help, which they 
[the missions] had a right to expect, the numerous 
schools, nurseries of Catholicy and civilization, which 
were flourishing among the different tribes, are on the 
verge of destruction.5¢ 


As the result of the withdrawals of these subsidies, 
several missions were forced to close their doors. Others 


54From 1886 to 1900 the amounts set apart for education in 
schools under private control were as follows: Roman Catholic, 
$3,959,643; Presbyterian, $352,470; Congregational, $219,644; 
~ +o $123,346; total, all denominations, $5,903,798. (CIA, 1900, 


; 55CIA, 1891, 68-69; 1894, 17-18; 1895, 10; 1900, 25-26; Schmeck- 
ebier op. cit., pp. 212-215. 
5éDuratschek, op.cit., 148; Schmeckebier, op. cit., 212-215, 483. 
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found it necessary to curtail their operations. At the 
Santee Normal, the school, which had a capacity of 150 
pupils, was forced to reduce its enrollment to sixty. Grace 
Howard School, at Crow Creek, and the Hope Boarding 
School,®? at Springfield, were taken over and operated by 
the government. The Presbyterian Mission for the Qmaha, 
near Macy, closed about 1894. Because of insufficient funds, 
the Episcopalians in 1902 were forced to discontinue St. 
Johns School at Cheyenne River and St. Pauls at Yankton, 
so they might use the money in saving St. Marys, at Rose- 
bud, and St. Elizabeths, near Wakpala.** Immaculate Con- 
ception, near Crow Creek, and the Congregationalist Fort 
Berthold Mission are still functioning as boarding schools. 
The Oahe Boarding School Mission, established by T. L. 
Riggs, closed in 1914. The Santee Normal School continued 
to operate until the 1930’s. A few of the churches, built 
in the nineteenth century, are still standing as memorials 
to the efforts of the missionaries.” 


57The Episcopal Church repurchased these buildings in 1917, 
and the school is now functioning as a boarding school of that 
church. (South Dakota Churchman [Sioux Falls], April, 1923.) 

58In 1905 contracts were again made with denominational 
schools, the money being taken from tribal funds on the request of 
the Indians. (Schmeckebier, op. cit, 212-215.) 

59CIA, 1894, 16, 194; 1896, 203; 1897, 267; Missionary District 
of South Dakota— Journals of the Convocation of Eastern and 
Niobrara Deaneries; Annual Address of the Bishop, 1902. 

Among the nineteeth century mission churches standing are: 
Episcopal: All Souls Church, erected 1884, Santee; Holy Fellow- 
ship Church, built in 1886, Greenwood; St. Johns Church and rectory, 
erected in 1885-1886, Cheyenne River Agency; Calvary Church, 
built 1886-1887, Cheyenne River; Ascension Church, erected 1889- 
1890, Cheyenne River; Congregational: Pilgrim Church, built in 
early 1870’s, Santee; Oahe Chapel, near Pierre, erected in 1877. 











A TEMPEST IN A TEAPOT? — 


GOVERNOR POYNTER'S 
APPOINTMENT OF WILLIAM V. ALLEN 
TO THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


BY PAOLO E. COLETTA 


senator from Nebraska, died on December 5, 1899, 

leaving the appointment of his successor to Governor 
William A. Poynter. Among the Democrats eager to suc- 
ceed Hayward were William A. Thompson of Grand Island 
and Gilbert M. Hitchcock, owner-editor of the Omaha 
World-Herald. Populist hopes centered on William Vincent 
Allen, who had completed a full term in the Senate on 
March 4, 1899. Also “a bit hopeful” was Edward Rose- 
water.’ Since Poynter had been elected as a Democratic- 
Populist (mostly Populist) fusionist,? Rosewater’s aspira- 


|, ban Leland Hayward, the junior United States 


1Victor Rosewater, “Life and Times of Edward Rosewater,” 
Ms., Nebraska State Historical Society, p. 258. 

“Poynter had defeated Hayward for the governorship in 1898 
by the close vote of 95,703 to 92,982. The Republicans carried the 
first and second congressional districts and fusionists the other four. 
The Republicans returned to power in the legislature of 1899, how- 
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tions must have been founded on the stuff of dreams rather 
than on reality. Nevertheless, the question of succession 
provided meat for fruitful debates for several weeks, and 
a study of it gives insight into the political conditions of 
the Nebraska of the day. 


The World-Herald, the most important Democratic 
newspaper in the state, naturally demanded the appoint- 
ment of Hitchcock. Editorial after editorial written by the 
capable Richard L. Metcalfe praised Hitchcock as a fusion- 
ist and countered the numerous attacks launched against 
him by Rosewater in his Omaha Bee.* Hitchcock was also 
the favorite of the Douglas County Democracy, of the Jack- 
sonian Club of Omaha, and of the Silver Republicans of 
both Douglas County and Omaha. Indeed, the leaders of 
the Douglas County Silver Republicans called in person on 
Governor Poynter on December 8 to demand that he ap- 
point Hitchcock. The Democratic and fusionist country 
press, meanwhile, eulogized Hitchcock and warned against 
Rosewater’s attempt to “dictate” the appointment of a 
Republican. Even Colonel Bix, who wrote an extremely 
interesting column in the Lincoln Journal, wrote an open 
letter to Poynter in which he strongly advocated the ap- 
pointment of Hitchcock.* 


On December 11 William Jennings Bryan, who was 
spending the winter in Texas, sent Governor Poynter a 
telegram that becomes more meaningful when it is under- 
stood that the Republican-dominated legislature had elected 
Hayward over Allen in a vicious struggle early in 1899 
and that the term of John Mellen Thurston began in 1895 
and would end in 1901. Said Bryan: 


Papers announce a spirited contest between Allen, 
Hitchcock, and Thompson for Senatorship. I think good 


ever, by 73 to 60, and chose Hayward over Allen for the Senate. 
(J. Sterling Morton and Albert Watkins, An Illustrated History of 
Nebraska [Lincoln, 1910-1920], III, 266.) 

3An excellent example is the double column editorial in the 
World-Herald for December 8, 1899, p. 2. 

4Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), December 9, 1899. 
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faith requires the appointment of Allen. He is the most 
prominent populist in the United States. He made a 
splendid senator and all parties joined in endorsing him 
for re-election and he received the unanimous support 
of the fusion members of the legislature. While both 
Hitchcock and Thompson deserve anything within the 
gift of the people I believe it would be a grave political 
mistake to turn Allen down if he wants the place. A 
democrat can be selected for the long term to succeed 
Thurston. If we win the Presidential contest we will 
have offices enough to reward a large number of demo- 
crats and populists. I hope success will not be jeopard- 
ized by a fight between our own people. You can show 
this to Hitchcock and Thompson. Will come to Nebraska 
if you think best.5 


On December 11 also, Bryan wrote letters to Thomp- 
son and to Hitchcock. Thompson, he said, deserved an ex- 
planation. In addition to the reasons adduced in his tele- 
gram to Governor Poynter, Bryan felt that Allen, although 
defeated for the Senate early in the year and now enjoying 
a comfortable judgeship provided by Poynter, was still 
considered by him and by many others as “senatorial 
material.” Bryan was aware that some of the Nebraska 
Democrats felt that he himself had received most of the 
benefits of co-operation so far as the Democracy was con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, he had had Populist opposition in 
his own races for the Senate® and had failed of success 
in his race for the presidency. Whatever the Democrats 
had won in Nebraska, they had won largely if not entirely 
through Populist aid, while the Populists had succeeded in 
taking away from the Republicans offices which the 
Democrats alone could not have won. Moreover, only the 
fusion of all the reform forces could carry both the forth- 
coming national and state elections. If Allen were appointed 
now, the Democrats could have the senatorship for the 
long term, a larger share of the state offices and, “if we 
win the presidency there will be offices for all.” The ap- 
pointment of a Democrat now would engender friction that 


5Bryan to Poynter, December 11, 1899, copy in Bryan Papers, 
Library of Congress. 

6See the writer’s “William Jennings Bryan and the Nebraska 
Senatorial Election of 1893,” Nebraska History, XXXI (September, 
1950), 183-203. 
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could endanger the state and the nation.’ Finally, Bryan 
used a somewhat shopworn shibboleth which had often 
stood him in good stead, that he was infinitely more in- 
terested in the success of principles than of personalities — 
indeed, he himself was willing to step aside at any time in 
order to obtain success for principles. He would certainly 
help Thompson, he concluded, if he could do so “without 
hurting the cause.’’* 


Hitchcock, one of Bryan’s earliest personal friends in 
Nebraska, had been an avowed Bryan supporter since 1890. 
He had run for Congress as a fusionist in 1898 and failed. 
Avid for place and power, he was now incensed with Bryan 
and sent him the following message: “If you insist on 
sacrificing me we part company forever.’ 


Part of the fault for the first break in the Bryan- 
Hitchcock friendship was laid by James Dahlman squarely 
upon the shoulders of Governor Poynter. “The Governor 
has appointed Allen,” Dahlman wrote Bryan on December 
14. “Personally I am glad of it. I am sorry that the Gover- 
nor forced you to take part in the senatorial contest. It 
was entirely unnecessary. He never intended to do any- 
thing else and it only goes to show that he is too small 
for the position he is occupying. . .”””” 


On December 15, Allen, in writing to Bryan, suggested 
that an appointment to some minor post go to a member 


7Bryan clarified this point in a letter to Dahlman: “The next 
legislature will elect two senators and they will serve throughout 
the entire presidential term. With Allen appointed, the other senator- 
ship will be conceded to the democrats and we shall have smooth 
sailing in 1900. To have turned Allen down and appointed any Demo- 
crat would have been to jeopardize two senatorships, one for four 
and one for six years, in order to give a Democrat the office for 
one year. Two senators might determine the complexion of the 
Senate, for you know the Senate will be close, even if we elect the 
president and carry the house by a good majority .. .” (Fred Carey, 
Mayor Jim: The Life of James C. Dahlman [Omaha, Omaha Printing 
Company, 1930], pp. 111-112.) 

8Bryan to Thompson, December 11, 1899, with copy of similar 
letter to Hitchcock, Bryan Papers, Library of Congress. 

®Not dated, but probably about December 12, 1899, ibid. 

10Dahlman to Bryan, December 14, 1899, ibid. 
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of the World-Herald staff. “Mr. Hitchcock seems to be a 
little sore,” wrote Allen, who concluded that the appoint- 
ment would please Hitchcock and “go some distance to- 
wards changing his feeling.”"' “Brother Charley” Bryan 
also wrote that Hitchcock was “sore.” Indeed, Metcalfe had 
wired him a remonstrance against his own endorsement 
of Allen. Could not Allen and Hitchcock both be sent to the 
Senate the following year? Charles asked William Jennings. 
Charles hoped that “nothing may affect the splendid fusion 
sentiment in Nebraska,” but his reason was a personal one: 
“Your friends here and out through the State say in case 
you are defeated next year that they want you to go to 
the United States Senate and that Hitchcock must not 
push in.” Moreover, he suggested that the Democratic 
state convention that fall make no nominations for senator 
because Thompson, Allen, Hitchcock, and others would 
stir up such a fight over the nomination that there would 
be only one happy man and many “defeated sore ones.” 
The defeated ones would then be unwilling to put up a 
good fight for the ticket and also might “close the gate” 
on Bryan for senator if Bryan were defeated for the 
presidency.’” 


On December 18, when Thurston presented Allen's 
credentials to the Senate, Thompson finally answered 
Bryan’s letter of a week earlier. This remarkable letter 
gives a vivid insight into the backstage negotiations of him- 
self, Governor Poynter, Allen, Hitchcock, and Metcalfe. 


First, Thompson expressed surprise at Bryan’s letter. 
He himself had applied for the appointment because he 
believed Allen wished to retain his judgeship until the 
legislature met early in 1901, when he would seek the 
nomination for the long term. If he failed, he would still 
have his judgeship. Thompson believed such logic irrefut- 
able. Like Dahlman, Thompson felt that there had been 


11Allen to Bryan, December 15, 1899, ibid. 
12Charles W. Bryan postscript to letter by Charles A. Towne to 
Bryan, December 15, 1899, ibid. 
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no call for anyone to intervene in the senatorial fight. 
There was never any question about Allen’s appointment 
if he wanted it. “Even great men make mistakes,” said 
Thompson, “and this is one of the mistakes of Senator 
Allen.” 


Thompson had called upon Governor Poynter and told 
him that he would apply if Allen did not desire the post. 
Poynter said he did not think Allen wanted it, but that 
Hitchcock did. “All one night” Thompson, Allen, and 
Poynter discussed the situation. Actually, Thompson and 
Allen talked and Poynter listened. Allen said he did want 
the job. Thompson thereupon pointed to two difficulties: 
1) Allen would be a “senate figure alone,” with no backing 
in the state, not even that of the World-Herald; and, 2) 
Democrats of Omaha, particularly, would be “sore.” Then 
he suggested and arranged for a meeting with Metcalfe 
and Hitchcock at the Paxton Hotel in Omaha. 


At the Paxton meeting, Allen stated that if the 
Populist governor turned him down he would be branded 
with the brand of Cain for all time to come. His usefulness 
for the future and any new ambition would be wiped out. 
Hitchcock argued that the appointment of anyone but 
himself would, first, turn down the World-Herald; second, 
turn down all the work he himself had already done and 
nullify his influence in the future; and, lastly, elevate the 
Bee over the World Herald. Although Allen and Hitchcock 
argued against being “branded,” they never considered 
that Thompson was being branded, too, as appears sub- 
sequently. At any rate, Thompson noted that four-fifths 
of the letters on the appointment received by Poynter de- 
manded the naming of Allen and that the meeting at the 
Paxton ended without a conclusion. 


When Hitchcock, Metcalfe, and Allen asked Thompson 
if he had heard from Bryan, and particularly if Thompson 
had asked Bryan for an endorsement, he replied that he 
had written Bryan that he was an applicant—but only 
for the express purpose of keeping Bryan out of the 
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senatorial controversy. Knowing of Bryan’s friendship for 
all the parties concerned, Thompson had received Bryan's 
letter with somewhat of a shock even though he himself 
was not a serious contender. Bryan’s letter to Hitchcock, 
however, had proved a rare shock, for Hitchcock was in 
dead earnest and had fought for the appointment to the 
very end. 


Thus ended Thompson’s history of the controversy. 
What hurt him was the fact that Bryan had published to 
the world that “Good faith demanded the appointment of 
Allen.” Well, had he or Hitchcock broken the faith? Was 
Thompson’s sincere support of both Allen and Bryan for 
the last decade now condemned as “bad faith’? Could 
Bryan give him no credit for being honest in his efforts? 
How would Thompson feel when he met with the Demo- 
cratic National Committee early in January? Thompson 
believed Bryan’s interference unjustified. Evidence that 
outside pressure had also been applied is revealed in his 
statement that “‘such outside interference as that of Senator 
Jones and Stewart and Congressman Towne, and especially 
our own delegation in Congress, every one of which I have 
helped to elect, is not appreciated.” Thompson’s unending 
love for Bryan, however, led him to forgive the Great Com- 
moner, and in the last paragraph of his letter he told 
Bryan to get Allen to insure that the Populist state conven- 
tion called for February 1900 did not write a ticket for the 
Democrats to endorse and that the Populists would meet 
after the Democrats, thus avoiding an occurrence he con- 
sidered would cause irreparable personal injury to Bryan’s 
presidential aspirations.” 


On December 19, the day Allen took his seat in Wash- 
ington, Victor Vifquain wrote Bryan that the fight over 
the appointment was “A tempest in a tea pot.” If, said 
Vifquain, Hitchcock had received the fusionist vote of the 
last legislature from start to finish, it would have been 
dishonest to select anyone else. At Hitchcock’s request, he 


13Thompson to Bryan, December 18, 1899, ibid. 
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had talked with him at length upon the subject and had 
expressed the view that since Allen had received most of 
the votes, he deserved the interim appointment. 


Was the shortlived contest over the interim appoint- 
ment “a tempest in a tea pot”? Despite Thompson’s com- 
ments, most of Bryan’s supporters believed that he had 
done the right thing in supporting Allen. Ed P. Smith, for 
instance, personally supported Hitchcock and believed that 
his appointment would have been “good politics.” However, 
“no one” in Omaha, the center of Hitchcock sentiment, had 
a word to say against Allen, and “all” gave Bryan credit 
for doing what he thought best in urging the appointment 
of Allen.’* So long as Bryan had been asked to take a 
stand, reasoned Dahlman, Bryan had done the right thing. 
Even had Poyrter not asked his advice, Bryan, as the 
“Leader,” had a duty to perform. Ninety per cent of the 
people outside of Omaha “were for Allen anyway,” and the 
fracas would “all blow over in a week.” But in order to 
ease the strain for Hitchcock and Metcalfe, Dahlman had 
“laid low,” knowing that Poynter could not dare appoint 
anyone but Allen and that someone would have to be in 
position to reason with Hitchcock and Metcalfe after 
Allen’s appointment. Rather than blaming Bryan, Dahlman 
blamed Poynter for leading Hitchcock to think he had a 
chance.'® 


On the other hand, the “sting of ingratitude” open 
letter Hitchcock sent Bryan upon Allen’s appointment was 
more than a mere break in the Bryan-Hitchcock friendship. 
It revealed the poiitical ineptitude of Governor Poynter. 
Moreover, Bryan, with a finger always on the pulse of 
public sentiment with regard to his own political prefer- 
ment, henceforth would have to meet the impact of Hitch- 
cock’s ambitions. Courtly and dignified, yet one who had 
a fighting spirit under a gentle exterior,’* Hitchcock was 


14Smith to Bryan, December 25, 1899, ibid. 

15Dahlman to Bryan, December 16, 1899, ibid. 

— M. Cox, Journey Through My Years (New York, 1940), 
p. 104. 
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greatly grieved by his rebuff and refused to be calmed by 
the oil Bryan asked Dahlman and others to pour upon the 
troubled waters.'? The World-Herald supported Bryan in 
1900 and in 1908, and Hitchcock was eventually elected to 
the House and then to two terms in the Senate, but the 
cleavage of 1899 developed into a division that never quite 
healed, with Bryan leading one Nebraska faction and Hitch- 
cock the other.?* Most important, the “tempest in a tea pot” 
proved an entering wedge between the Democrats and 
Populists which, as Republicans are pleased to say, hastened 
the day of the Republican redemption of Nebraska.'® 


17Carey, op. cit., p. 112. 

18Robert Foster Patterson, “Gilbert M. Hitchcock: A Story of 
Two Careers,” University of Colorado Studies, “Abstracts of Theses 
for Higher Degrees,” XXVI, No. 3, p. 94. 

19Rosewater, op. cit., p. 259. 




















THE HORSECATCHER. By Mari Sandoz. (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1957. 192 pp. $2.75.) 


The Horsecatcher is narrative history, not fictionalized 
history. There are no footnotes, no notes, no appendixes, 
no bibliography, no maps. But any reader familiar with 
the work of Mari Sandoz knows that the book is documented 
throughout. Instead of a large volume we have a small 
book with a swift-moving story. The discerning reader will 
note the many details describing the country where the 
events take place, country with which the author is 
thoroughly familiar from going over the ground almost 
foot by foot while writing this book and Cheyenne Autumn. 
The map is there for the creative reader for whom Mari 
Sandoz wrote this reconstruction of a flourishing period 
in the Cheyenne tribe of the Plains Indians. 


The Horsecatcher is dedicated to “the two great 
Cheyennes named Elk River, both council chiefs and peace 
men, one, Keeper of the Sacred Arrows of the Cheyenne 
Indians, the other, the greatest horsecatcher of all the 
High Plains.” Elk River, the horsecatcher, lived to be an 
old man, respected and loved by his fellow tribesmen. Miss 
Sandoz has reconstructed the past from historic records. 
What she has added is her interpretation of the spiritual 
development of this Indian, who, though the son of two 
great warrior families, “never liked to kill,” and was 
impelled to choose the lonelier way of serving his people, 
one of the most warlike tribes of the Plains. Some readers 
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may doubt that an untutored Indian youth could attain to 
such philosophic ideals and ethical actions, but let us re- 
mind them of Moses, whose heart waxed warm for his 
people, and of Antigone of classic legend who at her peril 
buried her slain brother much as Young Elk sought and 
buried the bones of his warrior brother, Two Wolves. 
Remember, too, the accounts of George Bird Grinnell and 
of Francis Parkman; both testified to the high culture 
and philosophy of the aborigines they knew. 


There is ample matter, however, to interest the reader 
who does not attempt to fathom the mysticism in the soul 
of Young Elk, destined to become a council chief. There is 
suspense, the rise and fall of a well-told story, with an 
exciting climax in approximately half of the fifteen chap- 
ters. The hero was the object of pursuit by the enemy 
Kiowa and Comanche and witnessed a buffalo stampede 
and a terrific battle for herd supremacy by two wild stal- 
lions. Both horses were captured later by Young Elk. He 
escaped when captured, and aided his aunt, widow of Gray 
Thunder, keeper of the sacred arrows, to bring the arrows 
back through enemy territory to the Cheyenne camp. 


Memorable also is the authentic description of the 
skills of the buffalo Indians, imparted to their youth: the 
digging of wild turnip roots for food in a barren country, 
the use of yucca as soap to wash the “man smell” from 
the horsecatcher’s clothing when he neared his quarry, the 
making of moccasins from old skins found on the prairie 
as his moccasins wore out in solitary stalking of the wild 
mustangs. From Old Horsecatcher he learned the art and 
science of locating, trailing, capturing, and gentling the 
wild horses or “appropriating” the enemy Kiowas’ buck- 
skins, claybanks, duns, pintos, and “Pelousies.” The mission 
of providing swift and strong horses for his tribe lured 
Young Elk into many dangerous situations. 


The dream that drew him into the greatest risks was 
the desire to possess the White One, a wild white stallion, 
a legend among the Cheyenne to the north and Comanche 
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to the south—“white as the snows that live in the moun- 
tains, but it is known that he cannot be caught.” He learned 
from two girl horsecatchers, Comanche sisters, of such a 
ghost horse in their territory. Deep in the enemy country 
he finally discovered the White One. 


“As the white stallion came to the water,” in the old 
Comanche mustang trap where young Elk had watched 
for many days, “the other horses moved back. He drank 
alone in the pen and then galloped out upon the little flat, 
running as a colt runs, for the joy and the wind, swift as 
the pale lightning of summer heat, yet white as blizzard 
wind and as strong, and barely seeming to touch the worn 
earth. Elk thought of what the Comanche girls had called 
him—the ghost, the spirit horse. 


“*The other one went off the high rocks like a flying 
bird’ they had said. ‘None can catch such a horse.’ 


“Elk pushed his face into the earth, making a vow. 
He would catch this White One; he would ride that noble 
back, the back of the ghost horse of the Comanche coun- 
try.” 

He did catch the White One without violence. But he 
renounced his dream of possession when he discovered 
Kiowa war parties starting against the Cheyenne camps. 
True to his teaching that the good of his people came first, 
he fled to alert them. He had reached spiritual maturity 
and in a tribal ceremony the official name Elk River, the 
horsecatcher, was conferred. 


University of Nebraska Mamie J. Meredith 


William Boyd Allison: A Study in Practical Politics. By 
Leland L. Sage. (Iowa City: State Historical Society 
of Iowa, 1956. xiv + 401 pp. Bibliography of man- 

uscripts, footnotes, and index. $6.50.) 


William Boyd Allison, as a midwestern political figure, 
has long deserved a biography. In continuity and in long 
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proximity to the center of political power, his congressional 
career from 1863 to 1908, interrupted by only a two-year 
interval of transition from the Lower to the Upper house, 
is hardly rivaled in our whole legislative history. 


Allison was born in the Western Reserve of Ohio of 
Scotch-Irish lineage, and after a term as school master, he 
entered the practice of law and politics just as the new 
Republican Party, with its ambitious recruits, was strugg- 
ling into shape and direction. Defeated in 1856 for Ashland 
County Attorney, he cast about for more open fields and 
selected the river town of Dubuque, where he had an older 
brother in business. Here he found himself among a 
numerous string of ambitious would-be politicians, many 
of them former Ohioans, who had rushed to the west to 
get in on the ground floor. In the group were Samuel J. 
Kirkwood, governor, James Falconer Wilson, a future con- 
gressman, William Peters Hepburn, Addison H. Sanders, 
and a host of fellow editors and local leaders. 


It might be here noted that the peculiarities of the 
first generation of political leaders in the frontier states 
may be attributable to the disappointments of the “also 
rans” in the states that are a generation older. These im- 
migrants often contained a disproportionate number from 
the defeated party. Iowa quickly recruited a strong Repub- 
lican majority. 


Allison got to the Chicago convention, where he served 
as a tally clerk as well as a delegate, and was the first to 
note and announce the Lincoln nominating majority. While 
Allison felt that the Governor was slow in recognizing his 
talents for a federal appointment, he was used by Governor 
Kirkwood in his own office as a personal assistant and 
thus he broadened his political contacts. 


In 1862 Allison received the Republican nomination 
for the Third Congressional District. The Democrats 
nominated as his opponent D. A. Mahony, editor of the 
Dubuque Herald, and an outspoken critic of the Lincoln 
administration. Allison could not have been more fortunate. 
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No less a figure than Herbert M. Hoxie (later of Credit 
Mobilier fame), as United States Marshal for Iowa, stole 
in and arrested Mahony in his sleep and carried him off 
to the Old Capitol Prison in Washington where, without 
benefit of the writ of habeas corpus, he languished during 
the campaign. Despite this advantage, Allison’s victory 
was but a modest majority. 


In Congress Allison cultivated *he right people. He 
avoided direct antagonisms. He had better inside contacts 
and earlier acquaintances with most of the powerful figures 
in the administration than his associates and rivals. His 
greatest interest was in serving the railroad. He took care 
of the interests of and many of the Washington chores for 
Grenville M. Dodge, Herbert Hoxie, and Oakes Ames. Be- 
sides his U.P. connections, he received a retainer from the 
Illinois Central, and looked after business for the North 
Western, the Dubuque and Sioux City and the Sioux City 
and Pacific. For a time Credit Mobilier stock was assigned 
to him, but this he returned and his holding escaped 
publicity. 


He was almost caught in the Whiskey Ring scandal. 
John H. Joyce, convicted in the St. Louis scandal, was his 
man, and had loaned Allison money when Joyce held only 
a clerkship in the revenue service, but the relationship 
escaped the public eye. 


It took long and repeated maneuverings to mount the 
steps to the Senate. The processes of winning support were 
long planned and devious. His friends with prior claims 
had to be pried from the way or defeated covertly or openly, 
but at last he sat in the bosses’ chair and even Dodge 
and Wilson could not challenge his choices. Perhaps they 
found no reason to do so. 


The election of Garfield placed him in the inner circle 
of cabinet makers. He was offered and refused both the 
Treasury and the Interior Department posts. In forcing 
Windom into the former, he probably consciously planned 
that the chairmanship of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
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mittee could not escape his own hands. This powerful posi- 
tion he occupied twenty-five of the remaining twenty-seven 
years of his life. This made him a dominant figure in the 
Senate, even in position to challenge the Speaker of the 
House. Allison seemed to prefer to operate from the floor 
rather than from the rostrum. He had so narrowly escaped 
unfavorable publicity on a number of occasions that he 
could see the advantages of letting others enjoy the head- 
lines. Twice he received votes for the Republican Presidenti- 
al nomination. It was probably the lack of national publicity 
rather than the want of political power that cost him the 
coveted prize. 


Professor Sage has produced one of the most elucidat- 
ing political biographies on an important American nine- 
teenth-century figure. The work is thorough, candid, and 
unprejudiced. It is the most revealing work on Iowa 
politics from 1255 to the end of the century. 


University of Nebraska J. L. Sellers 


Frontier Photographer: Stanley J. Morrow’s Dakota Years. 
By Wesley R. Hurt and William E. Lass. (Lincoln: 
University of South Dakota and University of Nebras- 
ka Press, 1956. xv + 135 pp. Foreword, illustrations, 
bibliography, and notes. $4.50.) 


Stanley J. Morrow was one of that all too small group 
of photographers who, with their lenses, caught and pre- 
served the history of the American West. In this book the 
authors have collaborated in a pleasing manner in the 
treatment of Morrow and some of his significant photo- 
graphic work. This volume is not, nor was it designed to 
be, a full length biography of the man, but rather, a study 
of his work and the contribution it made to frontier 
history. However, these 135 pages comprise the essential 
facts of his life together with a generally well-chosen 
selection of nearly 100 reproductions of his photographs. 
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During service in the Union Army, Morrow came in 
contact with Mathew B. Brady, noted photographer of the 
Civil War, and it seems reasonably well established that 
he learned some, at least, of the rudiments of his profession 
from this master of the art. Among the Morrow collection 
of pictures are a number of scenes taken at Point Lookout, 
Maryland and on some of the battlefields of the way. 


It is, however, upon the photographs made on the 
frontier that Morrow’s claim for distinction rests. A few 
years after the Civil War the photographer and his wife 
went westward with thousands of other young Americans 
seeking new opportunities in life. Morrow settled in Yank- 
ton, Dakota Territory in 1868 and began his career. 


With his photo gallery in Yankton as a headquarters, 
Morrow went on many picture-seeking expeditions. Some 
of the more notable of these were to the upriver military 
posts, Forts Sully, Rice, Buford, Stevenson, Totten, Bert- 
hold, and Benton. Later, he was with General Crook during 
the last part of the famous “starvation march” and secured 
a number of pictures which were widely published, al- 
though several of them were obviously staged. The photo- 
grapher also accompanied the reburial expedition sent to 
the Custer battlefield in July, 1877. Due to the great public 
interest in the Custer battle the photographs obtained on 
this expedition attracted considerable attention. 


Many fine and interesting pictures were made in the 
Black Hills, especially in Deadwood, during the Gold Rush 
of 1876. Later, the great flood of 1881 on the Missouri 
produced many dramatic and spectacular scenes right in 
the photographer’s own backyard, a circumstance that 
Morrow took full advantage of, in Yankton and Vermillion. 


Perhaps the most valuable work done by Stanley Mor- 
row was the series of Indian pictures made at, or near, the 
various Missouri River posts, together with glimpses of 
several of the forts. Unfortunately, the section on Plains 
Indians in Hurt and Lass’ book has a number of errors 
in picture captions or in the text accompanying them. Many 
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of these are of a minor nature and some have been pointed 
out in other reviews. 


Only three errors will be mentioned here. On page 62 
the Indian chief portrayed is surely Standing Bear, the 
famous Ponca, not Standing Bear, the Sioux. On page 81 
the pictured Bannock man and woman are not in white 
man’s dress. Modified somewhat but still distinctly aborig- 
inal. And finally, in another section, on page 4, appears 
a puzzler. It purports to be a scene on the Yankton land- 
ing with Miles City, Nebraska Territory across the river. 
This can hardly be the Missouri at Yankton; it is too nar- 
row. And, as far as can be determined there never was a 
Miles City in Nebraska. Moreover, by the time Morrow 
arrived in Dakota, there was no Nebraska Territory either. 
It became a state in 1867. 


It is a matter of regret that this study of Morrow and 
his work was not published in a more elaborate format. 
The reproductions of the photographs are so small in most 
cases that they hardly do justice to their subject, or to the 
skill and artistry of the man behind the camera. The 
authors, however, have rendered a distinct service in mak- 
ing available so many of Morrow’s pictures, together with 
much biographical detail and incidental history of the West. 


Nebraska State Historical Society Myrtle D. Berry 


Westernized Yankee: The Story of Cyrus Woodman. By 
Larry Gara. (Madison: The State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, 1956. x + 254 pp. Illustrations, note on 
sources, index. $4.50.) 


Not many people have heard of Cyrus Woodman. He 
was one of the more successful of the pioneers who were 
responsible for the rapid expansion of our country during 
the nineteenth century. Since the time of the young Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner, an impressive amount of scholarly 
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research has been devoted to the discovery of any peculiar- 
ly American characteristics that might be bred on the 
frontier. With this biography of Woodman, Mr. Gara has 
added a significant chapter to western history. 


Although Cyrus Woodman was born and died in New 
England, he devoted twenty-five years to several business 
projects in the Middle West. Most of this time was spent 
at Mineral Point in southwestern Wisconsin. Mr. Woodman 
was a cautious land speculator. In an era of exuberant 
optimism about profits to be had from buying and selling 
land, Woodman was careful about choosing his investments. 
True Yankee that he was, Woodman abhored debt. While 
others plunged into schemes that could make them rich 
almost over night, Woodman remembered that such specula- 
tions could make a man bankrupt. During his early years 
in the Middle West Woodman was a poor man, but he 
investigated carefully all projects in which he was in- 
terested. Through the years he built a comfortable fortune 
and a reputation for integrity. Although he was cautious, 
Woodman was an ambitious man. However, his main ambi- 
tion seems to have been to acquire a modest fortune in order 
that he might devote time to his many outside interests. 


One may wonder why a New Englander would leave 
his home to go into a primitive community. Cyrus Wood- 
man was graduated from Bowdoin College and was trained 
in law in Boston. The practice of law soon palled on him, 
and the tempo of life in Boston did not satisfy him. His 
interest in western opportunities grew as he heard from 
an increasing number of friends who were in the West. 
They wrote glowing accounts of the fortunes that awaited 
young men of ambition. So it was that he accepted the 
offer of a speculative land company to become one of its 
western agents. Woodman knew little about buying and 
selling land, but he had the ability to organize a business 
office and to keep accurate accounts. He learned the rest 
by experience. 
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He entered business for himself by forming a law 
partnership with C. C. Washburn in Mineral Point in 
1844. This partnership engaged in many business ventures, 
but the partners did not practice much law. They bought 
and sold all kinds of farming land. They were deeply in- 
terested in timber lands. They purchased a shot tower in 
the nearby lead mining region. The shot tower poured 
lead shot and stored it. They engaged in railroad promo- 
tion. Woodman was one of the prominent promoters of 
the Mineral Point Railroad Company. The partners formed 
a bank and frequently engaged in currency wars with 
other less scrupulous bankers. At one time Woodman in- 
vested in a grocery store, a project which did not succeed. 


Cyrus Woodman had many outside interests. He was 
identified with many projects designed to improve his 
community. Several times he flirted with the idea of a 
political career. Once he was elected to the Wisconsin State 
Assembly, but he declined to serve. He was an ardent 
supporter of the Union during the Civil War. He had in- 
tellectual interests. He wrote a book on his own family in 
America. He had a sense of history, and he constantly 
preserved newspapers, letters, and land records. He was 
one of the promoters of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society. 


Cyrus Woodman left many papers. As he gained con- 
fidence in his business abilities, he gave advice to his many 
friends and relatives, solicited and unsolcited. Much of this 
advice was by letter, and he left an enormous file of letters 
as well as many other papers. Mr. Gara has labored dili- 
gently in this vineyard. It is evident that his research has 
been thorough. It must have been an exceedingly pains- 
taking task to wade through the mound of papers and from 
them to write a coherent story of a rather complex per- 
sonality. This Mr. Gara has done well. He has captured 
the spirit of Cyrus Woodman and written of his life in 
an interesting fashion. One sometimes is confused by the 
record of Woodman’s many land transactions, but this is 
a minor criticism. Westernized Yankee is a worthly addi- 
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tion to the Makers of Wisconsin Series published by the 
Historical Society of that state. 


Mount Union College Robert E. Bader 


Fifty Years on the Old Frontier, by James H. Cook. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press. 253 pp. Illustra- 
tion. $4.00.) 


Over a quarter of a century has passed since this book 
was first published and it is good to see it back in print 
again. Fifty Years on the Old Frontier is one of the classics, 
like Andy Adam’s Log of a Cowboy. Moreover, most of the 
illustrations which graced the first edition have been re- 
produced—a noteworthy feature in these days of high-cost 
publishing. A foreward by J. Frank Dobie puts the volume 
where it belongs among the westerns. 


John H. Cook was born in southern Michigan in 1857, 
and in the 1870’s he went to San Antonio, Texas. He made 
the long drive north with cattle several times, experien- 
cing the usual stampedes, Indian skirmishes, and fights 
with rustlers. In 1878 he settled in the Northwest, if the 
roving of a market-hunter and professional guide for 
wealthy sportsmen can be called settling. From his head- 
quarters in Cheyenne, he traveled far afield, learning to 
know the Black Hills and most of Wyoming. He visited 
Fort Laramie and the Red Cloud Agency and became 
acquainted with Baptiste Garnier and Baptiste Pourier, 
the famous scouts and interpreters, better known as Little 
Bat and Big Bat, respectively. 


In 1882, after guiding a party of Englishmen in the 
Big Horn Mountains, Cook went to southwestern New 
Mexico where he purchased a cattle ranch for these gentle- 
men and remained as foreman of the outfit. This was just 
in time for the Geronimo trouble, and Cook’s ranch was 
often a stopping place for patroling soldiers. By 1890, dur- 
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ing the Messiah craze, Cook was back in western Nebraska. 
He lived in the Northwest during the next fifty-two years, 
until his death at Agate Springs, Nebraska, aged eighty- 
four. 


The memoirs of such a man are bound to have good 
and bad points. It should be remembered that the exciting 
incidents about which Cook wrote all occurred in the early 
part of his life. Thirty-two years elapsed between the 
Wounded Knee massacre and the first publication of his 
book. Human memory cannot be depended on after such 
a long time, but Cook, unlike some old-timers, did not claim 
to have taken a leading part in the historical events around 
him. Indeed, the reader will marvel that he could have 
been so close to so many important events without seeing 
more of them. 


The book’s value lies in the author’s keen observation 
and description of the every day range life he knew. Some 
will question his observation that a wild cow may hide 
by lying down and stretching out her head on the ground, 
but this reviewer has seen a wild cow do it. Other provoca- 
tive observations seem less credible. Certainly frightened 
wild horses will not run forty miles before looking back 
to see what frightened them. Wild horses usually run in a 
circle less than forty miles in circumference. 


These are carping criticisms of a book which will de- 
light every man who likes to read about the Old West. 
Particularly frank and disarming is Cook’s statement con- 
cerning the safety of life in the wild days. Dangers, he 
said, “have probably increased about a thousand fold dur- 
ing the past fifty years. But they are of a wholly different 
sort ... for example, the noiseless and sneaking automobile, 
which without a cheery warwhoop or even so much as a 
rattlesnake’s warning, now kills, maims, and scalps hun- 
dreds of persons every year.” Amen! 


University of California, Jay Monaghan 
Santa Barbara College 
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as the State Historical Society and Library Association in 
1867, the year Nebraska was admitted to the Union. It 
was reorganized as the Nebraska State Historical Society 
in 1878. It was constituted as a state organization by act 
of the Nebraska Legislature in 1883, and designated 
custodian of all public records, documents, and other mater- 
ials of historical value by legislative act of 1905. It moved 
into its present air-conditioned, fireproof building in 1953. 

The Society was created to collect and preserve the 
record of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, 
a library, and a museum for use of the public. It is 
particularly anxious to secure valuable records and mater- 
ials now in private hands where they cannot be preserved. 

In performing its important function, it solicits the 
support of all public-spirited citizens—support which can 
best be expressed through membership in the Society. 
Membership carries with it a voice in the government of 
the Society, including election of the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board. Members receive, without further payment, 
NEBRASKA HISTORY, published quarterly; and the 
HISTORICAL NEWS LETTER, issued monthly. Applicants 
for membership should address W. D. Aeschbacher, Direc- 
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